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Editorial 


Ivor Glynne Jones (he has never used the Ivor and it has never 
seemed appropriate) was born in 1913 and educated at Durban High 
School, He graduated from the University of Natal in 1933 with a B.A. 
in Latin and Mathematics and a Higher Education Diploma. He taught 
until the War at Estcourt High School, the nursery of many who sub- 
sequently made their name in the Natal Education Department. During 
the War he saw active service with the South African Infantry, first in 
East Africa and subsequently in both the retreat to and advance from 
El Alamein. After the War he returned briefly to Estcourt and then went 
to his old school, where he served under the headmastership of Col. “Betsy” 
Martin on a staff that included men like Bill Payn and Isaak van Heerden. 
He played hockey for Natal between 1933 and 1947 and won his Springbok 
colours on the South African tour of Kenya in 1937. He also played First 
League cricket in Durban and in the Natal Country Districts. In 1955 and 
1956 he was Vice-Principal first of Mooi River High School and then of 
the new Northlands High School, and he arrived at Falcon in October, 
1956. Since then, he had two spells of Housemastering in Hervey House, and 
from 1962 was Second Master. 


These are the bare biographical facts but, while they may have a 
certain interest, they tell us little of the man himself. In an age when 
“old-fashioned” has become almost a dirty word, Glynne Jones did much 
to restore its virtues; for he was, in the best sense, an old-fashioned school- 
master. First and foremost came a rigid sense of duty, which made him 
punctilious in all things. His disapproval, which was equally formidable, 
nearly always centred on a lack of this sense in others, This could have 
made him, perhaps, something of a martinet, were it not for another, 
warmer quality that blended with it — a deeply genuine concern for the 
welfare of others. This took various forms — perhaps a difficult adjust- 
ment to the timetable to suit a golfing colleague; perhaps an increase 
to his own burden of teaching to help an individual boy whose interests 
he felt were not fully catered for. All this was done without advertisement 
or any expectation of thanks, which would have embarrassed him; but he 
expected in return that others should be ready to put themselves out from 
a similar sense of duty. 


His teaching was as thorough, meticulous and painstaking as himself, 
and nothing gave him greater pleasure than the success of those he taught. 
For those who were not successful he could be either generous or scathing 
— the response prompted solely by whether or not they had tried. On the 
sportsfield he was an exceedingly modest man. He never displayed or 
referred to his Springbok colours, and his manner of games-playing was 
as unostentatious as it was competent. Indeed, nothing offended him more 
than bad sporting manners, because to him the game was always bigger 
than the individual, Above all, he was a good judge of boys, and they 
responded to him for the oldest reason in the world: because he was 
completely consistent and because he was fair. 


What has been written above is in the past tense only because it pays 
tribute to a phase that is past. Seventeen years is a large slice of a man’s 
life, and Falcon is grateful to have had so generous a share of Glynne 
Jones’ service. But to think of it as ended altogether is somehow ridiculous, 
and it would be no surprise to see him once again on his way to the 
classrooms, punctual to the minute, that springy stride undaunted by the 
obtusities awaiting him, 
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Board of Governors 
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College Prefects: D. P. MOSELEY 
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THE YEAR OF THE UPPER NCEMA DAM 
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The Michael Rorke Bridge 
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College Notes 


Mr. I. G. Jones, who has been Second Master since 1962, retired in 
December. An appreciation of his long service at Falcon appears elsewhere 
in this issue, but we would here offer him and his wife our best wishes 
and happiness in their new home in Essexvale. 


Mr. W. A. McQuade has been appointed Second Master in succession 
to Mr. Jones, and we welcome him and his family to Falcon. Mr, McQuade 
was educated at Portadown College and at Trinity College, Dublin. He 
came to Rhodesia in 1958 and joined the Government Service, since when 
he has held a number of senior posts at schools in Matabeleland. 


During 1973, Mr. I. K. Stewart was appointed as Senior Master. This 
is a new post, designed to relieve the Second Master of some of the growing 
burden of administration on the academic side, especially that concerned 
with public examinations, 


We offer our congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. Stakesby Lewis on the 
birth of their daughter, Jennifer Anne, on the 31st March; and to Mr. 
and Mrs. Creswell on the birth of their daughter, Victoria Lindsay Louise, 
on the 15th August. 


We would also offer our congratulations and good wishes to Mr. Peter 
Philips on his marriage in December to Miss Bridget Burt. of Westville, 
Natal, and we welcome his wife to Falcon. 


It was with very great regret that we learnt during the Christmas 
holidays of the death of Sister Isobel Clark, who has been one of our 
Sanatorium Sisters since 1967. An obituary appears elsewhere in this issue. 


At the end of 1973 we bade farewell to Mr. J. M. Richardson, and we 
offer him our congratulations on his appointment as Principal of the Cape 
Tutorial College in Rondebosch, During his time at Falcon Mr, Richardson 
made his mark in a wide variety of activities, notably the Printing Club, 
Water Polo and the Sailing Club, and since 1971 he has been Housemaster 
of Tredgold House. Mr, F, R. G. Reed has been appointed Housemaster 
of Tredgold in his stead. 


We also said goodbye at the same time to Mr. D. L. C. Lee and Mr. 
J. Thorpe, Both have gone to England, Mr. Lee to a Senior Lectureship 
in Modern Languages at Erith College of Technology, and Mr. Thorpe 
to further his musical studies in London. 


Dr, Stringfellow is on leave overseas for the First Term of 1974, and 
we are very grateful to Dr. C. J. Gibbs for undertaking the duties of School 
Doctor during his absence. 

Mrs. M. L. Powers, the Accountant. resigned for reasons of health in 
October to the regret of her many friends at Falcon. We are glad to hear, 
however, that she is now enjoying better health. 


Another new appointment is that of a “professional” Librarian, which 
has been undertaken by Mrs, Shelagh Roff, and some of the benefits of 
this more specialised attention to Library affairs are already visible. 
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We mentioned in these pages last year that, ironically, since the com- 
pletion of the Michael Rorke Bridge over the Ncema, there had been no 
river for it to span. In contrast, this has been the Year of the Dam. The 
Upper Ncema was no sooner completed than it filled, submerging the old 
Wankie Thomson Bridge completely and giving new prospects of water in 
the view from the Swimming Bath hill. 


It has also been a year of striking capital development. Oates House 
common-rooms and studies have arisen phoenix-like from the rubble 
of the old, and the new building encloses an attractive courtyard and 
fountain (this last a memorial to Tom Scarr). Tredgold House had no 
sooner acquired ten new study-bedrooms when excavations began for two 
new dormitories and changing rooms to re-house the senior part of the 
House. Simultaneously, behind (and attached to) Hervey House is the 
School’s first double-storey building, which will comprise study-bedrooms, 
a small Library and Prefects’ Common Room. it is proposed to undertake 
internal alterations to the existing Hervey at the same time. In the new 
African Village, the first ten units are ready for occupation and a further 
ten nearing completion. 


The Dramatic Society undertook a refreshing departure from conven- 
tion with their production, in April, of Tonescu’s “Rhinoceros”, which was 
enjoyed equally by performers and audiences. Hervey House are to be 
congratulated on an entertaining production of “Trial by Jury” — the first 
operetta to be undertaken by a single House — and it was no surprise 
when they followed this with a sweeping victory in the Singing Competition, 


Among other entertainments, we were fortunate in receiving another 
visit from the Drakensburg Choir School, who once again proved very 
popular. Equally popular was a delightful concert shared by the Choir of 
our own Carlisle School, trained and directed by Mr. Manzini, and the 
exciting drum-and-marimba ensemble from the Kwanongoma School of 
Music, In July, the Orchestra performed at the Schools’ Musical Festival 
held at Christian Brothers’ College. 


There was a Service of Confirmation in the Chapel on the 22nd July 
conducted by the Bishop of Matabeleland. 


We were once again visited by the recruiting team of the Rhodesia 
Air Force, whose arrival by helicopter attracted a good deal of popular 
attention. The School was also visited in March by Mrs. McCraith and 
Mr. Grenfell, of the Beit Trustees; and in April by the Principal of St. 
Edmund Hall, Oxford, Dr. J. N. D. Kelly. 


We welcomed the appearance in November of “Peregrine”, a new style 
of internal publication of considerable literary merit. We would congiatu- 
late those responsible and express the hope that further issues will be 
forthcoming. 


We would offer our congratulations to Mr, Peter Steyn on the pub- 
lication in January of his Eagle Days. Among the many superb photo- 
graphs reproduced in the book are several that will be recognised by Falcon 
ornithologists. 


Prize Giving, 1973 


The Headmaster’s Report: 


Mr. Oppenheimer’s presence here today is not only a great honour 
but also singularly appropriate; for perhaps more than any other man he 
represents that great industry on which the wealth of this sub-continent is 
dependent. It was, of course, Mining that led to the development of 
Rhodesia, and although perhaps it was never quite the Eldorado that our 
pioneers expected, nevertheless one cannot think of Rhodesia without its 
mines, both big and small—and they persist as a major contributor to 
our economy. 


Unlike our counterpart in Mashonaland, whose motto proclaims that 
it was founded upon a rock, this School was quite literally founded upon 
a damned great hole in the ground. But apart from these origins, our 
continued existence is very much dependent upon other holes in the ground, 
where human skills have excavated not just for gold, but for asbestos and 
copper; and not just here, but in other parts of Matabeleland and even in 
places that now lie beyond our political boundaries. So if today I return 
to my theme of Mining from time to time, it will be not only because our 
Guest of Honour is its most distinguished representative, but also because 
the foundation and prosperity of this School owe a great debt to the 
mining industry. 

I recall that some years ago on this occasion I likened the function of 
headmasters giving their annual reports to the old English heroes of Norse 
saga, who, after a hard season’s campaigning, returned to their lord’s 
meadhall and spent the winter boasting. In today’s context it would be 
much easier to spend time, not boasting, but moaning. I’m not sure which 
of the two is the more disagreeable, but I cannot really give you an honest 
report without some reference to the difficulties that face independent 
schools in Rhodesia in these times. 


I don’t think that schoolmasters, and least of all headmasters, should 
concern themselves directly with politics; but try as they may, they cannot 
avoid the consequences of political decisions, whether they are good 
decisions or bad decisions. Thus it is neither my wish nor my duty to 
assess the wisdom of the decision that first led to the closing of our northern 
border a little under a year ago; but to pretend that it didn’t happen, or 
that we shall not live with the effects of it for a long time to come, would 
be to give you an entirely false picture of the past year. 


When Federation came to an end, and Rhodesia could no longer find 
the logical market for its goods in the North, the one commodity that we 
continued to export unabated was education. It was an invisible export, 
of course, and perhaps for this reason people who should have known 
better never really bothered to assess its value. A recent estimate put it 
at about 13 million dollars annually in fees alone, and when you add to 
it the purchases of things like school uniform and travel tickets, it comes 
to a tidy sum. 


But it is not only in economic terms that the contribution to our 
schools of extra-territorial pupils has been sadly under-estimated. What 
has always annoyed me is the implicit suggestion from certain quarters in 
Rhodesia that such pupils are not altogether respectable. I should like to 
put the record straight on two counts — both the quantity and quality of 
their contribution; and I hope that our Malawians, Botswanas, Swazis and 
others will forgive me if I concentrate on what was formerly Northern 
Rhodesia and is now Zambia. 


From its very inception this School had about 25 per cent of its 
enrolment from Northern Rhodesia. There were geographical reasons for 
this: Bulawayo was the railhead for the North and no one ever bothered 
with aeroplanes. In those days there was a substantial element from among 
the Lusaka-based civil servants, and we have always had a strong connexion 
with that area of splendid farmland south of Lusaka. But the majority, 
I am sure, always came from the Copperbelt and stemmed from all the 
trades and professions connected with Mining. After the end of Federation 
this number rose, until it touched almost 40 per cent of our enrolment. 
Now it is in decline, and at a level only marginally higher than the original 
25 per cent. Moreover, I think the proportion of those with commercial 
and farming backgrounds now, for the first time, exceeds that from the 
Mines. 


If anyone thinks we are happy with this decline, he is quite mistaken. 
On the contrary, we are deeply concerned that politics may further 
accelerate it. I am not just calculating the loss in enrolment: let me tell 
you that in the 12 years of my headmastership no less than six Head Boys 
have come from the North. Zambian boys have won two of our three 
Open Scholarships to Oxford, one of the three Rhodes Scholarships, and 
they have always been prominent in sporting teams. I am not trying to 
say, of course, that heredity and environment have made them superior to 
Rhodesians! The truth is, they are exactly the same, and indeed many of 
yesterday’s Zambians are today’s Rhodesians and South Africans. What 
I am saying is that in the short history of this School they have made a 
splendid contribution, and one that does not deserve to be belittled. And 
1 also like to think that they have done well by us. 


I will confess to you that, much as we like them, they often give us 
administrative headaches. You would think it a relatively simple matter, 
for example, to get a boy across the space between here and Livingstone. 
which is not significantly further than from here to Salisbury. There is an 
excellent, straight road, an equally direct railway line and of course the 
proverbial crow’s flight of the aeroplanes. Today, none of these is open 
to him. He could choose between a 800-mile journey in a coach via 
Salisbury and Chirundu—a route opened only after a good deal of 
political negotiation; or he can fly 600 miles in quite the wrong direction 
to Malawi and then about the same distance back again. Efforts to re- 
route him through Francistown have been unsuccessful, for reasons only 
the curious logistics of air transport could explain; and the only other route 
involves his parents in considerable inconvenience and substantial deposits 
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at Kazungula. You must add to this that schoolboys are not popular with 
airlines, because of the concessions they receive under international agree- 
ment, and I sometimes suspect they are waitlisted when there are still 
empty seats being kept for those who pay the full fare. 


All these obstacles—and there are hundreds of similar ones — are 
all the more irritating because they are artificial. Politics blocks a bridge 
here and a road there; economics imposes the stranglehold of exchange 
controls; sanctions inhibit not only the supply of educational materials but 
also the interchange and recruitment of teachers. 


__ {am not asking for sympathy, because almost every limb of Rhodesian 
life has to face similar problems. But I am asking for understanding of 
the fact — especially in high places — that independent education is faced 
with problems not of its own making; that they are serious problems; and 
that from time to time we are going to need a shot in the arm to sustain us. 


_ If I now speak only briefly of the achievements of the past year, it 
is not because the achievements are any less substantial than the problems: 
rather that they are better known to the majority of those present. Last 
year I spoke of school years as vintages, and it is a good metaphor. The 
years | like are those when there is nothing really auspicious predictable, 
and yet the blend of qualities combines into something original and 
memorable. I think this has been such a year —and I am talking now of 
those at the top of the School who are chiefly influential in these matters. 
What I have liked most has been the originality of their ideas and their 
persistence in wanting to see them translated into deeds. As a result, all 
sorts of little things have happened: a new society formed here, a splash 
of paint there; a different kind of school play, a new literary publication — 
these are the minutiae of school life that give flavour to each year. Much 
of the credit is due to the Head Boy, Clive Schwartz, who has exercised 
considerable skill and patience in pushing the mulish, like myself, into 
innovations and attitudes they have subsequently been grateful for. I really 
have been impressed by the leadership of the School. I don’t just mean 
the Prefects, though they have done their share. I mean, much more, the 
ordinary senior boy who has decided there is some activity he can enthuse 
and promote. This year I have enjoyed the variety and quality of their 
contributions, and I am sincerely grateful for them. 


In the past 12 months many of the exciting possibilities in the field 
of material development I spoke of last year have become realities. I think 
it is sometimes good for us to recall what this School was like when it 
first started: it was a masterpiece of improvisation based on the unlikely 
foundation of a derelict mining settlement. Everything was adapted from 
what existed, and it was a good many years before anything new in the 
way of buildings appeared. The story of its evolution is fascinating. For 
example, the division between senior and junior in our Houses has its 
origin in the fact that the first Houses consisted of two adjacent, semi- 
detached pairs of miners’ houses. Now that they have nearly all been 
demolished I find I can look back on them with affection, but the truth 
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is they were pretty dreadful. And Mr. Laing can tell you that shortly after 
he arrived he had the honour of entertaining the Governor of Southern 
Rhodesia for tea, for the excellent reason that his was the only house with 
an indoor lavatory. 


My purpose is not to reminisce but to underline the development, 
which this year has had considerable momentum. Oates and George Grey 
Houses are now entirely new and no longer incorporate any of our historical 
monuments. Founders’ juniors still occupy what used to be known as the 
Bulldozer’s House, but 80 per cent of its buildings are new. Hervey and 
Tredgold have always been less amenable to alteration, perhaps because 
they alone were not based on the two semi-detached houses I mentioned 
earlier. However, when we have finished the present programme in Hervey 
I am confident it will be the equal of any of the other Houses in the 
amenities it provides. Tredgold remains intractable, the despair of archi- 
tecture, and here we have at last decided to admit defeat. We propose 
now to build the first half of what will be an entirely new House, rather 
than wasting time and money in fruitless alterations: later, when we can 
manage it, we shall demolish the old and build the second half of the new 
where it stood. 


We have also made good progress with the new African village. The 
first ten units are complete and the second ten well advanced. There is one 
final development which I welcome for what it provides at the same time 
as I deeply regret its origin: I refer to the new tennis courts given to us by 
the parents of Tom Scarr, who died in a road accident last holidays. 1 
should like here to acknowledge their generosity in providing so pleasing 
a memorial to their younger son, whose death saddened us all. 


Headmasters are supposedly well-qualified to pass judgements on the 
rising generation; they are then expected to say at Prize-Givings that they 
are either better or worse than their forebears — depending on whom they 
want to please. Well, this year you will get from me neither an essay on 
Revolting Youth nor strictures upon Permissive Parenthood. But I will 
tell you something about these young men which makes them different, 
and which our generation would do well to recognise. 


Thirty years ago, if you asked a young man what he was going to do 
on leaving school, he would give you a pretty fair idea of what he expected 
the rest of his life to be like. He may have been hopelessly wrong, of 
course, especially if the question was asked before 1939; but right or wrong 
his forecast would have been based on what to him were established 
certainties or probabilities. He would see his life stretching out in front 
of him in town or suburb or country, or perhaps in some outpost of empire, 
and because his future had this kind of locality it also had a kind of focus. 

Ask any young man leaving school today where he expects to be in 
five or ten years’ time: a few will say “here”; a few others “somewhere 
else”; the vast majority “I don’t know”. Now this kind of uncertainty is 
not perhaps as debilitating as it might at first appear. Evolution is kind 
in this way, and I think they have evolved an attitude which says: we don’t 
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know where we are going to be, but we’re going out from here to acquire 
skills and qualifications, and we shall then practise them where they are 
most wanted or where it is most congenial. I can see nothing wrong with 
such an attitude: it accepts, as our generation ought to be more ready to 
accept, that whatever the future is going to be in this country or anywhere 
else, the one certainty is that things are going to be very different. But 
there remains that loss of focus. 


I believe with Wordsworth that the young man setting out on life’s 
journey is, or ought to be, attended by a “vision splendid”. Such visionary 
gleams and hopes cannot really exist in limbo; they need the locality and 
focus of probabilities and certainties. Is this where we have failed them? 
Instead of handing on to them freehold rights we are giving them short-term 
leases, and it is much more difficult for such a tenant to create a garden 
and keep the lawn trim for the stranger who will follow him. It is much 
easier for the man with the security of long tenure to plant oak trees to 
shade his descendants. 


There are pessimists, of course, who instead of Wordsworth’s vision 
splendid can see only Matthew Arnold’s darkling plain. I don’t think there 
are many like this among the young, and I can see no need for pessimism. 
There have been times before in history when the future has been obscured 
and heralded great changes. But when you hear criticism of the young. 
of their disenchantment with the past, their lack of enthusiasm for National 
Service, their all-conforming desire for non-conformity, I think you should 
remember that these are the consequences of the poverty — at least in 
predictable terms — of our legacy to them. 


And is there not, perhaps, a parable to be drawn from what I said 
earlier in a different context? If their future, because of our mismanage- 
ment, is not to be based on rock-like certainties; if. instead, we are 
bequeathing them just a hole in the ground and derelict equipment, why 
should they not have the resolution, the imagination and the adaptability 
to make of it something different and durable and good? 


So let me end with valedictions. To those who will not be returning 
we wish every success in what lies ahead of them. It may now be obscure. 
but T am sure it will prove a brave new world if they want badly enough 
to make it so. Then there are others, on this platform, who are leaving. 
I should like particularly to congratulate Mr. Richardson on his appoint- 
ment to a principalship in the Cape, and to wish him every good fortune 
there. And, however much he may dislike my doing so, I must single out 
for special mention Mr. Jones, who retires at the end of this term after 
17 years at Falcon and 12 as Second Master. 


I have always particularly admired the generation of schoolmasters 
that was produced in the 1930’s. I was lucky enough to be taught by some 
of them, and even luckier to serve with others. They were the least 
acquisitive men in the world, and they set standards of professional conduct, 
devotion to duty and consideration for others that have not been approached 
by post-war generations of teachers. Many of them, too, were distinguished 
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games players, who brought to sport the same standards of conduct and 
fair play that characterised their work. Glynne Jones has been a splendid 
representative of that generation, and I need hardly say how much we 
shall miss the support that he and his wife have always given to this 
School. It is some consolation that they will not be living far away, and 
I know I speak for you all when I wish them every success and happiness 
in their retirement. 


Mr. Oppenheimer’s Speech 
(The following is a transcription of a tape-recording) 


The Headmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen, I am very grateful to you 
for having invited me to come to present the prizes and to speak to you 
this afternoon. It is a very great honour indeed. I was pleased that the 
Headmaster did explain that I owed this honour to some extent to our 
common base in the mining industry. This cleared up a certain amount 
of confusion in my mind, because, though I have had privileges of this 
sort reasonably often in my life, it has always been an experience to me 
because I must admit, looking back, my own school career, though not 
entirely disastrous, was far from distinguished, and I remember very well 
that when I left school, and I went to see the Headmaster, he was very 
kind and he wished me well in life, and he said he hoped I would do well. 
Then he added in a rather equivocal way that he was sure that I would 
find in the future that I was much better equipped for life than I had ever 
been at the school. I’m still wondering quite what this meant. But it is 
true, as the Headmaster said, that I have a basis in the mining industry, 
and so, in another way, has this school, and it’s quite interesting to think 
about this, because one has the tendency to think about the opening of a 
mine, for instance this mine, upon which this school was founded. A 
mine is started, and then people talk about assembling a staff and putting 
up buildings in order to serve this mine. But of course in a very much 
more important and deeper sense, the mine exists in order to allow this 
community to exist, because really from a national point of view, and 
from an international point of view too, what is important in developing 
a mine is that it does allow a community to develop where it was not 
possible to have one before, and it does allow the possibilities of an 
attractive form of life to spread out in wider circles from this original 
mining industry. Now here at Falcon one sees this in a particular way, 
because normally if you have a mine, particularly if it’s in a rather isolated 
place, it may simply come to an end, and the mine here came to an end, 
but it not only spread its advantages over the country in a sort of way 
that it is difficult to measure, but it did allow this great school to be 
established here and to make use of the facilities that had originally been 
established in connection with this mining operation, and as I say, it is 
much more important that the mine should have made possible these 
things, it is much more important to look at it that way, than to think 
of these facilities being put here in order to make possible the operation 
of a mine. 
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I’ve been in great doubt as to what I ought to say to you this afternoon. 
| flew up this morning from Johannesburg and I was trying to think what 
I ought to say and in the "plane there was one of your distinguished 
governors; there was also the parent of one of the boys in the school, a 
distinguished boy in the school, and I asked them what I ought to say. 
I said, “Can you tell me something about this school?” Well, the one 
said: “It’s a very good school.” This doesn’t make for a very long speech 

the other one said: “It’s got something very special about it.” Well, 
this was very encouraging, but again, you know, that didn’t help very 
much. I had a copy of the last issue of the Falcon, the paper which carried 
the report of last year’s prize-giving, and then I thought I did begin to 
understand a little bit what was special about the school. I read the analogy 
that the Headmaster used again today, about vintage years, and he said 
last year that the school had done extraordinarily well, both in work and 
in sport, but he had some hesitation because he felt that these great 
achievements had been linked with less idealism than he would have liked 
to have seen. Well this is setting very high standards indeed, and it is no 
doubt the setting of such standards which makes this a good school and 
something very special. I found something else out of that copy of the 
Falcon which interested me very much. I see that in the school there’s a 
discussion society, and I was most interested to see that this discussion 
society had decided that for the next year it would abandon generally 
conventional topics such as race and religion and politics and would 
concentrate on discussing poetry and music. Now I must say this is a 
discussion society of which I would very much like to be a member. I 
think this is a simply first class idea and really in this beastly world which 
we live in is now something quite origina] and interesting. Now Falcon 
College is of course a Rhodesian school, and it is a Rhodesian school which 
is built, in a sense, on the model of English public schools, and this system 
has proved very successful on the whole. But it is an interesting thing, 
and not, I think, just a coincidence that the countries in which schools, 
which have their base on the English school system, parliamentary govern- 
ment continues, and you know the English tradition in regard to politics 
is not, as people very often think, democracy. This is a very doubtful 
tradition, anyhow, I think. The English tradition is parliamentary govern- 
ment, which strikes me as something a great deal more important, basically, 
than democracy. Now, if you think of schools based on the English public 
school system, one has to think of the position of the English-speaking 
communities in Southern Africa: the English-speaking community here 
and the English-speaking community in South Africa. 


You have in Rhodesia a very isolated community. In South Africa. 
we are very unpopular in the world outside —so are you. In Rhodesia, 
you have the system that the English-speaking community rules your 
country, but in South Africa no English-speaking person has had power in 
politics for the past 25 years. Now in Rhodesia again, the position is, as 
I have said, isolated. You have been celebrating your eighth year of 
independence in the country, but of course when you see what is happening 
in regard to oil supplies; when you see petrol rationing possibly being. 
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enforced, ‘not just here in South Africa, but in the United States and in all 
the countries of Europe, one realises that the extent to which any one of 
us is independent is very relative indeed. One can’t be all that independent, 
though one can of course find oneself feeling pretty lonely. Now we want. 
T would say, in the English-speaking community of South Africa, if I can 
talk of the community here and the community in South Africa together, 
we really want to keep open bridges with the world outside. We are in 
a very good position to do it—and the reason we’re in a good position 
to do it is in the first place because of our heritage of the English language, 
and this, even though one may feel lonely from time to time, does make 
us a part of a huge world community — the leading world community. 
And there’s another interesting thing about the heritage — of the English 
language — it also opens the possibility of bridges in Africa. One has to 
remember that even though Africa is divided into a mass of competing 
Nationalisms, there is, over a wide area of it, a use of the English language. 
As we have the heritage of the English language, we also have the heritage 
of English literature, and of English sport, and these are very major 
possibilities for bridge-building, not only outside South Africa and outside 
Rhodesia, not only overseas, but also in other parts of Africa. Now ! 
don’t know how this isolation I’m talking about strikes different people, 
and here the generation gap which people talk about so much may cause 
people to feel very differently about it. When you are old like I am, the 
idea of isolation, of being unpopular, generally speaking, in the world 
outside, is something which, though one may feel couldn’t be avoided, is 
something abnormal, something which has got to come to an end, and 
when you get to normality this sort of thing will come to an end. I wonder 
very much whether boys and young men who virtually can’t remember 
any other state of affairs, see this in the same sort of way: I profoundly 
believe that this is an abnormal situation. I believe that this is the right 
way of looking at it, and while I certainly am not going to talk about 
politics, ’'d much rather talk about music and poetry, I would say this, 
that we, who have this tradition of either the English public school or 
schools based on the English public school system, that we should remember 
that we are part of something very much bigger, than can be found in 
Rhodesia and South Africa combined, and though we will have to endure 
this isolation, maybe for quite a long time, we must realise that we've got 
to work very hard to bring this to an end as soon as we can. 


Now I’ve been talking a bit about the English public school system, 
I don’t know quite how to describe what the basis of this system is. I 
suppose it’s a system designed to produce a rounded man, and that’s why 
there is such a very great emphasis on character and on the ability to lead. 
Of course, what gives you character and the ability to lead is largely 
courage and integrity. Now these are obviously extremely important 
qualities and I feel quite certain that at least once out of every two prize- 
givings that have taken place over the twenty years of this school’s 
existence, the guest speaker who has addressed you as I am addressing you 
now, has told you how important they are. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
just qualify the importance of these qualities on that account. It’s also 
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important to remember that if you have no integrity, and if you are not 
brave, and if you have no powers of leadership for that reason, you 
certainly are going to be no good in life. Also, if you are without integrity 


and the powers of leadership you won’t do much harm in life either. It’s 
not only sufficient to be able to lead, it’s also extremely important, 
particularly for those who have the power to lead, to know in which 
direction to lead. I think, therefore, that while the emphasis on powers of 
leadership is certainly extremely important, it is necessary to qualify in this 
way, that those who have the ability to take other people along with them, 
must be very careful where they take them. I would say that it is typical 
about schools of this sort that they are basically designed for the training 
of boys to become men of action. 


I don’t know whether the Headmaster would agree, but I don’t think 
that schools of this sort exist primarily to teach techniques of science; 
they exist primarily to enable people to act wisely. They obviously don’t 
exist in order to produce original thinkers cf great power, because original 
thinkers of great power are not produced by any institution. These are 
people who just arrive by themselves out of some mystery of nature, and 
if you have a boy at school who is basically a thinker of power, the best 
thing is to leave him alone and not make him any more miserable than 
he already is. But what is it that you really need in order to make a man 
of action, as distinct from a scientist or a technician? Well I would say 
that a man of action is somebody who knows how to act on insufficient 
evidence, because there never is sufficient evidence when one’s acting, 
because one has to act quickly. This is quite different for a scientist, 
because he can’t build a bridge on insufficient evidence, because it might 
fall into the river. But the basis of the man of action is to be able to 
take the best action possible on the basis of the knowledge which is avail- 
able to him then and there, because there is no time to give it the attention 
it deserves. Now taking wise action is inhibited in very many ways. You 
get passionate people who can only act if they can’t see the other side of 
the question at all. These people can go a certain distance but in the end 
they destroy themselves, and what is a great deal worse, they destroy a 
great many people with them, if they have this elusive quality of the 
power to lead. One can be passionate and not see the other person’s point 
of view, and still have integrity, and still have courage, and still be of 
immense value. And then there are people who see the other point of view 
with such clarity that in inhibits any action at all. This is a very bad thing 
too. Now what is wanted of somebody who is trained to be an effective 
man of action is that when he is faced with a problem he will say, “Now 
[ haven’t got time to spend hours thinking about this. Tt’s just the same 
when you're sitting an examination; if you haven't done as much work 
as you should. It’s no good bothering about that, you've just got to display 
what knowledge you have acquired to the best of your ability. And it’s 
rather the same, if you’re faced with a problem, you’ve got to look at this 
thing, use such knowledge and such brains as you have, and say, I may 
be wrong” — and don’t say that aloud, say it in your heart — “I may be 
wrong, but I’ve looked at this thing to the best of my ability; I think that 
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the odds are that this action is right.” Then you must go ahead and do 
it as though you didn’t know that you might be wrong, and I think that 
it’s in order to produce that sort of thinking, that really lies at the base 
of the system which we associate with the English public schools. 


Let me say just one other thing. Amongst the very important factors 


that you’ve got to take into account in deciding where the balance of 
advantage lies, is how other people are likely to feel about what you are 
going to do, and therefore it is tremendously important if you are going 
to have wise action, that people should have a feeling for other people’s 
views, and this is particularly important for those of us who are living 
in these countries, between people of very many different races. All the 
harshness and all the misery in life doesn’t arise because people are 
basically vicious. It arises because they haven’t sufficient imagination to 
think what is going on in other people’s minds and in Southern Africa it 
is very necessary for the white people to have sufficient imagination to 
visualise what may be going on in the minds of their black fellow citizens. 
This is one of the matters, and certainly not the least important, and it 
must be taken into account in deciding upon factors which make wise 
leaders. I hope that the boys going out from this school, who will have 
the advantage behind them of a first class education of this sort, will act 
bravely, knowing of course that they may be wrong, and therefore not 
acting right, but that they will always take into account the feelings of 
other people, in particular the feelings of people of other races. 


I am extremely grateful, Mr. Turner, for your invitation to come here 
this afternoon. It has given me the greatest pleasure and a very good day 
off. Thank you very much. 
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Prize Winners, 1973 


Form I: Form Prize: C. P. O. Mostert 
Good Work Prize: M. A. Nicholson 


Form Il: Form Prize: W. G. Jackson 
Good Work Prizes: P. H. Danckwerts, C. E. Halsted 


Form Ill: Science Subjects: N. H. D. Stansbury 
Languages: B, M. Thal 
Mathematics: M. J. Turner 
Good Work: M. de la Fargue, M. Greyvensteyn, P. J. Wakefield 


Form IV: English: D. C. E. Moller 
French: G, C. L. Fleming 
Afrikaans: J. V. Gasson 
Latin: D. A. Reeler 
History: C. D. Kenny 
Geography: J. L. Seymour-Smith 
Mathematics: D. A. Collings 
Physics: E. P. S. ffrench-Constant 
Chemistry: D. A. Collings 
Biology: E. P. S. ffrench-Constant 


VI “M”: Good Work Prizes: R. A. Fleming, D. Glass 


Lower VI: English: J. S. Sparks 
French: J. S. Sparks 
History: G. D. Cameron 
Geography: J. S. Sparks 
Mathematics (single subject): M. D. Forder 
Mathematics (double subject): W. H. C. Russell 
Biology: M. D. Forder 


Upper VI: English: C. W. Aston 
French: D. P. Moseley 
History: C. E. Walker 
Geography: N. A. Smith 
Pure Mathematics: J. Menashe 
Applied Mathematics: J. C. Watt 
Physics: J. C. Watt 
Chemistry: J. Menashe 
Biology: J. T. Turner 


SPECIAL PRIZES: 
Handwriting (Form I): J. N. Sanders 
Reading (Junior): N. H. D. Stansbury 
Reading (Senior): B. J. Adlard 
Art (Essay): J. S. Sparks 
Art (Junior): R. A. Brooks 
Art (Woodall Cup for Drawing): W. L. Kennedy 
Art (Senior): K. M. Woodall 
Most Improved Junior Musician: A. Fleming 
Music (Junior): W. G. Jackson 
Music (Senior): H. R. B. Rudd 
The Agg-Manning Cup for Speech and Drama: B. J. Adlard 
Current Affairs (Junior): M. de la Fargue, B. M. Thal 
Current Affairs (Senior): G. M. Crosland 
Andrew Hope Memorial Essay: J. T. Turner 
Greaves Trophy: J. Braithwaite 
Governor’s Trophy: A. J. Pellatt 
Headmaster’s Prize: C. J. Schwartz 
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SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


Rhodesia Government Scholarships 
Major Award: C. J. Schwartz. 
Minor Awards: B. J. Adlard, J. Menashe, A. J. Pellatt and J. C. Watt. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Major Scholarships: No award. 
Minor Scholarships: A. F. Bollen (Eagle School), H. E. C. Hamilton (Eagle School). 
African Associated Mines (closed) Scholarship: C. A. H. Elworthy (Henry Low). 


Examination Results 


G.C.E. “A” LEVEL — UPPER VIth 


B. J. Adlard (Pure and Applied Maths, Physics, Chemistry, Biology) 
J. C. M. Anderson (Pure and Applied Maths, Physics, Chemistry) 
N. J. Arkell (Pure Maths, Physics, Chemistry) 

C. W. Aston (English, History, Geography) 

K. Atkinson (English, History, Geography) 

J. Braithwaite (English, Geography) 

L. E. Cohler (Pure and Applied Maths, Physics, Chemistry, Biology) 
C. Cowdray (Geography) 

G. M. Crosland (English, History, Geography) 

M. V. Dennys (English) 

E. George (English) 

M. J. Gibbs (English) 

R. Grant (English, Pure Maths, Applied Maths, Physics) 

I. A. L. Hayes (Pure and Applied Maths, Physics, Chemistry) 

O. G. Hickman (English, Pure and Applied Maths) 

T. McCafferty (English, History, Geography) 

J. Menashe (Pure Maths, Applied Maths, Physics, Chemistry) 

D. P. Moseley (English, French, Pure and Applied Maths) 

D. E. Newett (Chemistry, Biology) 

J. Pellatt (English, French, History) 

M. W. Prentice (History, Geography) 

Rogers (Physics, Chemistry, Biology) 

Salmon (Physics, Chemistry, Biology) 

D. Sampson (English, History) 

J. Schwartz (Physics, Chemistry, Biology) 
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Turner (Physics, Chemistry, Biology) 

Walker (English, French, History) 

J. C. Watt (Pure Maths, Applied Maths, Physics, Chemistry) 
S. G. Whittle (Pure and Applied Maths, Physics, Biology) 
A. M. Wild (Physics, Chemistry, Biology) 

M. Wolfson (English) 

S. Yesner (English, Geography) 
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G.C.E. “A” LEVEL LOWER VIth 


Pure and Applied Mathematics: 
D. G. Holden, R. J. Kime, W. H. C. Russell, J. K. R. D. Spurway, A. M. van Zyl. 


G.C.E. “M” LEVEL 


Note: Only those attempting three subjects are listed, and those in the Lower VIth 
who wrote certain subjects experimentally are included if they attempted 
three subjects. 


3 Passes: J. A. Benadretti, G. D. Cameron, B. Evison, S. N. R. Gray, W. E. Jackson, 
G. Nowak, R. F. Richardson, J. S. Sparks, C. J. Tayelor, H. A. van 
Beuningen. 


2 Passes: R. A. Fleming, D. Glass, K. M. Langsdale, G. C. Pickard, P. S. B. Rudd, 
E. R. van Rooyen. 


| Pass: Q. L. H. Stock, S. MacFadyean, C. H. Wrathall. 


G.C.E. “O” LEVEL 


9 Passes: C. L. Drewe, G. Fleming, G. M. Milton, R. M. O. Sinek. 


fo) 


Passes: A. D. Blossom, M. Brooks, B. Burrell, P. Cilliers, D. A. Collings, E. P. S. 
firench-Constant, R. K. Finlayson, J. Gasson, C. Mackay, P. R. Matthews, 
D. A. Reeler, M. Reid, H. R. B. Rudd, J. Seymour-Smith, P. V. C. Smith, 
R. J. Whitney. 


7 Passes: L. L. Ashley, A. R. Beckett, C. A. de Vos, M. I. Ellis, I. Gates, F. M. 
Good, N. D. Hill, J. B. Kaufman, C. D. Kenny, P. B. Lowe, R. R. Mackay, 
P. G. Methven, M. D. Molver, D. C. E. Moller, G. W. Mulders, M. D. 
Reeves, C. A. Robertson, A. Salmon, G. K. Templeton, R. F. Ward, 
G. S. Wasserman, T. J. B. White, M. Yesner. 


6 Passes: J. N. Anderson, M. J. Brierley, A. R. N. Densem, C. de VY. Dreyer, J. V. 
Hadrys, P. N. Hodkinson, M. Mulder, M. J. Renahan, W. P. G. Williams. 


an 


Passes: R. L. Aslin, M. B. Hope Hall, N. Mackay, J. Mercer-Chalmers, C. P; 
Ranson. 


4 Passes: C. Cresswell, L. A. Hacketts, P. A. Hull, R. E. P. Newbould, D. C. Shirley, 
D. Valentine, S. Wood. 


3 Passes: D. A. Beaman, A. K. Bone, S. D. Bowie, W. Cresswell, J. N. Hall. 
2 Passes: J. Canton, M. Menashe, S. Ritchie, G. Ross. 


_ 


Pass: M. R. Nunn. 
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Citations, 1973 


FIRST HALF OF 1973: 


For services to Drama, and specifically for their contributions to the pro- 
duction of “Rhinoceros”: 


Acting 
A. J, PELLATT, J. BRAITHWAITE, B. J. ADLARD. 


Backstage 
R. F. RICHARDSON, A. M. WILD, K. ATKINSON, P. SALMON. 


For services in operating the projector: 
J. BRAITHWAITE. 


For service in the efficient administration of the Careers Room: 
Cc. C. B, COWDRAY. 


SECOND HALF OF 1973: 


K, ATKINSON: for organising the Shooting Club, acting as its Secretary 
and being responsible for the administration of the Range: 


S. D. E. NEWETT: for services to the School Orchestra and the organisa- 
tion of group practices: 


I. D. MANSON: for services to Rugby, in that he acted as Secretary, kept 
all records and typed results and details of all Ist XV matches: 


G. 8. A. RASMUSSEN: for the considerable time and care spent collecting 
and caring for the snake pit; 

R. P. FILER: for his work backstage in the Hervey House production of 
“Trial by Jury”: 


THE CATERING COMMITTEE: for the considerable time they spent 
throughout the year representing their Houses at meetings; 


Cc. C. B. COWDRAY and J. BRAITHWAITE: who, as Chairman and Sec- 
retary, have been chiefly responsible for the founding and efficient 
running of the Geographical Society: 


K. M. WOODALL: for his work in design and decoration of the Tuck 
Shop: 


S. McCAFFERTY and M. V. DENNYS: for their work in organising and 
producing the Variety Concert; 


C. M, W. PRENTICE: for organising and supervising the planting of trees 
and shrubs. 


A. J, PELLATT, C. W. ASTON and S. YESNER: for their work in 
sponsoring and encouraging the first issue of the magazine “Peregrine”. 
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OBITUARY 
MRS. D. I. CLARK, S.R.N., 8.C.M. 


It was a great shock to learn of the sudden illness and death of Sister 
Clark shortly before the new Term opened. 


Isobel Clark received her training in South Africa and later, after her 
marriage, moved to Northern Rhodesia. There was never any long interval 
in her life when she was not nursing. She came to Falcon in May, 1967, 
and remained as Assistant to Sister McAulay until her final illness, and her 
long experience was invaluable for a Sanatorium Sister. 


To those of us who knew her well it had become increasingly obvious 
that her health was deteriorating, but she was always uncomplaining and 
only rarely was she absent from her duties. She will be missed both for her 
experience and competence as a Nurse, and also for her quiet, rather dry 
sense of humour, and commonsense, 


To the members of her family we offer our condolences. 


OBITUARY 
THOMAS SCARR 


It came as a very great shock indeed to hear of the sudden death of 
Tom Scarr in a motor accident during the August-September holiday. 


Born in February 1957, Tom entered Form I from Cecil John Rhodes 
Primary School in January 1969. He was the younger son of Dr. and Mrs. 
J. Scarr of Gwelo, and followed his brother into Oates. He soon showed 
his ability in the classroom and went straight ahead to sit and pass his 
O Levels in 1972. In his two terms in the Lower Sixth he developed as 
a sound scholar and it was tragic that such a promising life should have 
been cut short at the age of sixteen. He had all-round qualities that were 
bound to bring success. 


He lived his life to the full. His love of games; his rich sense of 
humour; his utter sincerity, kindliness and trustworthiness won Tom respect 
and real friendship. To his parents, his brother and his sister we offer 
our deepest sympathy. Those who knew him will never be able to look 
upon the new tennis courts or the fountain in the Oates garden without 
remembering his happy nature and being reassured of the basic goodness 
of the human kind. 


“.. . Age shall not weary ...”’ The writer does not believe that the 
years would ever have condemned. 
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Chapel Notes 


In past reports on our religious activities, there has been an emphasis 
on our Sunday services to the exclusion of the rest of our worship. 
Important though these Sunday services are, they form only a part of our 
total worship, for, during the weeks, services in Chapel and prayers in 
the various Houses are a basic part of the College curriculum. 


Falcon is an interdenominational foundation which aims to provide 
an education based on broad Christian principles, and to cater for the 
various (Christian) groups represented in the community. Responsibility 
for the services rests with a committee of boys and masters, under the 
guidance of the Headmaster, which is assisted in divers ways by the 
Prefects, the Servers, the members of the Choir, and by the ladies who 
provide flowers week by week and who attend to the altar linen. 


The morning services are compulsory and are held every morning of 
the week —apart from Wednesday, when Assembly in the Hall opens 
with prayers. These services, which usually consist of a Hymn, a short 
reading and prayers, are taken by the Headmaster, or by members of 
the staff, or by the boys themselves on a House basis. Each lasts from 
ten to fifteen minutes and serves, we hope, to bring the whole school before 
God at the start of the day. Efforts are made to introduce variety and to 
present themes which are relevant and which will be meaningful to each 
boy from the youngest new boy to the most sophisticated gentleman of 
the Upper Sixth. 


The voluntary services on Wednesday nights are generally well- 
attended and provide for worship and for the odd film, or play or 
discussion on religious themes. On Friday nights the whole school attends 
Hymn practice, at which the music of the week is rehearsed. On Monday, 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings House Prayers are held at the end of 
the day. A Bible Study group meets on most Sundays. 


The general plan for Sunday is to bave a School Service once a 
month —- and a Holy Communion once a month. On other Sundays an 
evening service is provided at which attendance is voluntary. For the 
School Services we try to obtain outside preachers, but, owing to the 
distances which have to be travelled, and to the lack of assistance in the 
parishes, this is by no means easy. However, we have been very fortunate 
in our friends and the Committee is really grateful to all those — laymen, 
ministers and priests — who have made the journey to speak to us and 
to take services. 


During the year the boys and staff have given most generously to the 
Termly Charities with which we have replaced Chapel Collections. They 
enabled us to offer some assistance to the Salvation Army, to the King 
George VI Rehabilitation Centre, and to the Shirley-Cripps Home. (The 
boys are asked to nominate “charities” and each term’s donations are 
given to the cause with the most support.) 
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We are sometimes, and quite fairly, asked why we endeavour to 
maintain a constant and consistent opportunity for worship. The writer 
will offer only the considered reply that “our lives would be the poorer 
without it”. 


During the last year we have welcomed the following: Rev. M. 
Albertyn; The Bishop of Matabeleland; Fr. Mayr of the Catholic Church: 
Brigadier Prentice (Headmaster of St. Stephen’s College); The Dean of 
Bulawayo: Fr. Ross, Fr. Gardner, Rev. L. C. Atnip, Dr. D. Smith and 
D. M. Miller, Esq.—an old boy of the College. In addition, the Bishop 
and Rev. Albertyn paid further visits to confirm the Anglican and 
Presbyterian confirmation candidates; and—as did Dean Shaw — they 
both also celebrated the Holy Communion for us here. We are especially 
grateful to Fr. Winterburn, who has been our regular celebrant at Holy 
Communion, and to Fr. Fuller, who joined him in bringing us the sacrament 
last term. 


The Director of Music has enlarged our repertoire of hymns, both old 
and new. His choir has led our singing and enriched our services. He has 
also encouraged various pupil musicians to play, on occasion, and has 
introduced a Choral Evensong — all of which has added variety, interest 
and meaning to our worship. In addition, the Methodist Young People’s 
Choir has sung for us and led us in prayer, and Mr. A. G. Salmon of 
Gwelo brought his Elizabethan Singers all the way here to give us a very 
fine Sung Evensong, followed by a very-much-appreciated recital of songs 
in the Hall. 


Musie Notes 


The chief musical event of the first term this year was an orchestral 
concert consisting of two items, namely, Piano Concerto in C, K467, 
Mozart, Guitar Concerto in D, Vivaldi. 


The orchestra consisted of about 20 musicians of whom half were 
from Falcon and the rest from Bulawayo. Of the Falcon contingent there 
were seven boys and four music staff playing. The soloists were Henryk 
Microwski (piano) and Warwick Armstrong (guitar): Mrs. Mierowski 
kindly agreed to conduct. The Falcon boys worked hard on their parts, 
especially the two horn players, J. Anderson and D. Bower, and the end 
result was a short, enjoyable concert. 


The choir has improved its standard throughout the year, but did not 
perform too well at the Bulawayo Eisteddfod, gaining only a second class 
award. 

There was a good deal of musical activity in the second term. Main 
events were: music examinations; Band concert in Bulawayo; Trial by 
Jury; Concert by school orchestra and soloists. Examinations results were 
as follows :- 
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. JUDD, Piano, Grade IV, Pass 

. M. O. Sinexk, Piano, Grade III, Pass 

. T. BRown, Piano, Grade III, Pass 

. JACKSON, Violin, Grade IV, Pass 

. T. BRown, Violin, Grade I, Pass 

. ANDERSON, Horn, Grade IV, Pass 

. G. Bower, Horn, Grade IV, Pass 
ALMON, Flute, Grade III, Merit 

. MILTON, Flute, Grade III, Pass 

. B. Rupp, Flute, Grade VI, Merit 

. O. SINEK, Clarinet, Grade IV, Merit 
. SALMON, Clarinet, Grade IV, Pass 

H. R. B. Rupp, Theory, Grade V, Pass 
8S. D. E. Newett, Theory, Grade V, Pass 


The School orchestra played three pieces at the Schools’ Band Concert 
in Bulawayo, of which one, Brother James Air, was in the form of accom- 
paniment to the School choir. It is a great credit to Mr. Dakin, housemaster 
of Hervey, that Trial by Jury was entirely a House production. The leading 
characters all acted and sang very well: they were S. McCafferty, J. Pellatt, 
I. Gates and P. Hawkshaw. The chorus, which included the housemaster 
and house tutor, not only sang splendidly but also provided amusement 
partly because of their excellent costumes. Mr. and Mrs. Lee and Mr. 
Thorpe provided a well balanced little orchestra. 


The House singing competition in the third term was won by Hervey 
House and a report on the event can be found elsewhere in the magazine. 
However, especial mention must be made of J. Pellatt’s contribution to 
singing in general. He has lead his House choir to victory for the past 
two years, entirely through his own initiative and effort. Furthermore, his 
choir this year was rightly awarded considerably more points than the 
second best choir. The two songs were both modern, and were excellently 
presented. 


A short concert was held in the Music School on the last Sunday of 
term. The idea to hold this concert belonged to our violin teacher, Miss 
Knight, who wanted some of the beginners to experience playing to an 
audience. Most items, therefore, were by our violinists and included two 
by a quartet. H. Rudd provided some expert flute playing, and he is to 
be congratulated on being selected to perform at the annual presentation 
concert organised by the Academy of Music in Bulawayo. 


Throughout the year the choir have sung anthems in Chapel. At the 
Carol Service they added variety by singing four carols of very different 
character. Following this service a party was held in the Music School. 
A completely new choir will have to be found next year and it is with 
regret that goodbye must be said to several valuable members. 


Finally, thanks are due to the music teachers; to Mr. Thorpe and Mrs. 
Lee, who are leaving for England; and to Mr. Smith and Miss Knight, 
both of whom have quite a long and, at times, fairly uncomfortable car 
journey to get here. PAC. 
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Annual House Singing Competition 


The competition took place on Sunday, 4th November, in an 
atmosphere of considerable excitement, during a temporary lull in the 
heavy roof-drumming rain. The enthusiastic audience was at last able to 
hear a complete performance after being disturbed for a month by intriguing 
snatches issuing from the most unlikely throats from strange quarters. 
Choirs were coaxed and coached by hardworking staff and boys and their 
efforts were rewarded by a standard which surprised the adjudicator and 
most of the audience. The applause which greeted returning choristers 
may have been more partisan than critical but there was no doubt that the 
whole performance was thoroughly enjoyed. 

The adjudicator, Miss Antonia Jervis, the young and attractive Director 
of Music at Townsend School, who is obviously very knowledgeable. 
sympathetic and experienced in her subject, spoke afterwards about each 
song and explained her marking system. She said she was particularly 
impressed by the broad choice of music and the originality of interpretation. 


An innovation this year was the variety of accompaniment. George 
Grey choir was ably assisted by Mr. Thorpe’s clarinet, one of Tredgold’s 
pieces was introduced by Rudd’s flute and Blossom’s drum, the spirited 
chorus of Oates was backed by musicians led by Salmon’s double bass, 
and Hervey’s happy singers had the benefit of some masterly guitar-playing 
by Pellatt. 

Oates’ choir was runner-up with a rousing and cheerful chorus from 
Annie Get Your Gun and a sensitive interpretation of So Early in the 
Morning. 

The honours this year went again to Hervey, whose well turned out 
and well trained choir was still fortunate enough to be coached by Pellatt. 
His clever arrangement and the confidence and enjoyment shown by his 
singers in their rendering of attractive music usually sung by Cat Stevens 
and Donovan, immediately appealed to both the adjudicator and the 
audience alike. 

It is quite evident to the layman that there is far more chance of an 
audience enjoying a piece which a choir has enjoyed presenting. A.A.T. 


Art Notes 


In some ways this year has been the most successful since the Art 
School was established. There were predictable and fairly satisfactory 
results in public examinations. The practice of entering talented boys a 
year before they write other subjects has continued to bear fruit. The 
work of three painters was accepted for the Sixth Rhodesian Schools 
Exhibition organised by the National Gallery of Rhodesia. 

There are people who go through life almost unaffected by the appear- 
ance of their environment, but most of us enjoy pleasing shapes, lines, 
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patterns and colours. This has been particularly evident this year and 
there are two main reasons for this happy state of affairs. Firstly, great 
interest has been taken in the new buildings going up about the College 
and many opinions have been sought concerning their appearance. Secondly, 
we have been most fortunate in having a head of school who has conducted 
a kind of crusade for the aesthetic enrichment of our surroundings. The 
Art department, of course, has been actively involved. A.A.T. 


Drama Notes 
Trial by Jury 


It is always very relaxing to revive pleasant memories, and the Hervey 
House play did just that for several of those who saw it on 9th August. 
1973. It did much more than that, however; it gave the College — its 
guests, staff and pupils —a very enjoyable, and all too short, evening’s 
entertainment at the very moment when we most needed it: at the end of 
a long and rewarding but tiring term. 

The production had many merits. It was practical and lively. It made 
good use of the talent, materials, and stage space and equipment available. 
It may have set a record for House participation in such a venture — with 
so many of the House taking part. It brought back “kent” faces to the 
College Stage, and introduced several new ones. It proved that many who 
have been familiar to us on the rugby and hockey fields can do other 
things as well, and it gave them an extra opportunity and experience. 

The “kent” faces included Julian Pellatt as “Edwin”, the defendant: 
Brian Evison as the Court Usher; Robin Fleming and Mark Wolfson; and 
their fellow juror— Mr. Dakin, the producer — all of whom have worn 
greasepaint on this stage before, and all of whom we hope to see “behind 
the footlights” again. 

To deliver Gilbertian patter well is difficult, and Stuart McCattferty’s 
“Judge” was worth more than a single performance! I hope that Ian Gates 
will be at Falcon long enough to appear in other plays; as Counsel for the 
Plaintiff he showed acting talent and a stage presence that won instant 
attention. Paul Hawkshaw’s “Angelina” was avaricious, amusing and tragic 
at all the right points and his singing was worthy of praise and a credit 
to the production. 

We understood that illness had struck the “Bridesmaids’ Chorus” but 
those who appeared added gaiety, colour and acceptable song to the 
performance. The Chorus of Jurymen put aside their classroom aspect, 
and their rugby and hockey boots, altogether, and, with wise grouping and 
costuming, could “very well pass” for either Gilbert’s Victorian or 
Rhodesia’s modern men-of-style. Both choruses supported the leads 
competently in song and in action. 

The quartet of Mr. and Mrs. Lee, Mr. Thorpe and Henry Rudd put 
the audience in the right mood before the curtain rose and then accom- 
panied the cast in just the right manner. (One tends to forget or take 
for granted the work that the musicians put into a musical.) 
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It was good to know new names were working backstage, and to see 
a backstage man (Evison) in a solo part on stage. In all, though several 
of those involved will be leaving at the end of this year, one could sce that 
there were others to take their place in future productions, which we hope 
to see anon. R.W.G.P. 


Rhinoceros 


“THE RHINOCEROSES ARE COMING ! ! Terrible idea? Well, of 
course, But there’s nothing to worry about — people can’t change into 
rhinoceroses, can they? After all, rhinoceroses are not human: they’re short- 
sighted, aggressive and stupid, a sort of primitive survival of prehistory. 
The whole idea is rather silly! Human beings are intelligent, loving, com- 
passionate and constant — we all know that, There’s nothing to worry 
about at all...” 

So ran the programme notes to Mr. Lee’s production of Ionesco’s 
Rhinoceros, a nightmarishly funny allegory which is hardly a predictable 
choice for a school play. For all the low farce and comic hysteria, the 
metaphysical mumbo-jumbo and absurd sequence of events, there is a 
serious political and social comment which must be transmitted to the 
audience, Central to this main theme is Beranger who — like George 
Orwell’s Winston Smith — is an ordinary man beseiged by extraordinary 
events and attitudes. Julian Pellatt’s stage presence, diction and sheer 
experience on the stage made him the obvious choice for so crucial a role. 
It is in comic roles that Pellatt is most at home, and his Beranger of the 
first two acts — cheery, muddle-headed and ingenuous — was cleverly 
played and entirely appropriate. In the final act, however, as the situation 
becomes increasingly oppressive, even desperate, he was inclined to over-act 
in his eagerness to convey the urgency he felt. In the face of so much noise 
and activity, this was an understandable response. 

Certain other performances stood out: John Braithwaite’s splendidly 
dogmatic Jean, full of bullying bluster, made an effective contrast to the 
devious and cynical M. Botard, played by Stuart McCafferty, Paul Moseley 
as the Logician and Mark Wolfson (Old Gentleman) managed to speak 
a good deal of nonsense with impressive conviction and aplomb, Barbara 
Adlard was a cool, detached and rather remote Mlle. Daisy, as a result, 
we could accept her drift away from the despairing Beranger in Act HI. 
when she completes his isolation by passively submitting to “rhinoceritis” 
with all the rest. 

The audience clearly enjoyed the gusto with which the minor characters 
played their parts: David Toes as the hysterical housewife sobbing seis- 
mically over her kitty which had been flattened in a rhino stampede was 
particularly popular. 

This then was a successful experiment: for all the rowdy horse- 
(or rhino-) play, we were never allowed to forget the deeper implications 
as was apparent when discussing the play with the boys afterwards. It made 
the audience think long after the curtain came down — and how often can 
one say that of a school production? 
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House Notes 


Hervey House 
Housemaster: J. D. M. Dakin, Esa. 
House Tutor: P. V. A. PuiLips, Esa. 
Head of House: R. A. FLEMING 


House Prefects: B. Evison, E. GEoRGE, S. MCCAFFERTY, J. PELLATT 


In addition to the Prefects listed above, Hervey was pleased to see 
two of its seniors transferred to another House as Prefects: our congratu- 
lations to O. Hickman and C. Wrathall. We were sorry to lose them from 
Hervey, but it was certainly to the benefit of the school as a whole. 


It was a good year for the House academically, and it is pleasing to 
note that the new boys quickly learnt the importance of consistent effort 
in the classroom: in mark orders in the third term, the Junior Dormitory 
received over thirty “plusses” for every “minus”, a most satisfactory ratio. 


We end the year with about the same amount of silverware as we 
had at the start, but the emphasis has changed from muscular athleticism 
to achievements in the cultural sphere. We won the Gordon Cup for 
debating and successfully defended the Galloway Cup for inter-house 
singing. This was largely due to Julian Pellatt, who not only organised, 
prepared and rehearsed the Choir, but also transcribed the music for one 
of the songs himself. 


The Athletics Shield and Standards Cup remain ours, but the Swim- 
ming Standards and Tennis and Junior Hockey trophies now add lustre 
to other common rooms. For the second year in succession we defeated 
Tredgold in a nail-biting final for the Senior Hockey. 


In the second term the House produced Trial by Jury, a review of 
which appears elsewhere. It was a lot of fun, and revealed all sorts of 
unexpected talent. 


A start has been made on the new Hervey study block, which is 
situated behind the House. overlooking Founders. It will comprise seven 
bed-sitters, a House library, Prefects’ common-room, three studies and the 
usual ablution and kitchen facilities. This, together with a face-lift for 
the existing building, will make for a greatly improved standard of living 
in the future. E.G. 
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Harvey Study Extension 


New Tredgold studies on the right and the foundations of the senior dormitories on the left 


The new face of Oates 


The Tom Scarr Memorial Fountain in the new Oates courtyard 


Tredgold House 


Housemaster: J. M. RICHARDSON, EsQ. 
House Tutor: J. STAKESBY-LEWIS, Esq. 
Head of House: N. J. ARKELL 
House Prefects: 1. HAYES, J. MENASHE, P. Rupp, P. SAMPSON, T. SOULLIER 


At the end of the year we sadly lose our Housemaster, Mr. Richardson, 
who leaves us to take up a Headmastership in Cape Town. To him and 
his wife, we extend our many thanks and wish them the best of luck for 
the future. Mr. F. Reed has been appointed Housemaster for 1974, and 
we wish him every success in the coming years. 


We celebrated this year the building of our new block, consisting of 
10 bed-sitters and now have study facilities for Form IV upwards. 


On the academic and sporting sides Tredgold has kept up the traditions 
built up over the years. Luck was not with us this year, but the spirit that 
the House showed in its every doing is what really matters. The Academic 
Challenge was “ours” until we threw it away in a disastrous last round, 
being unable to answer one more question to win. Likewise in the Novices 
we reached the finals only to have the team suffer stage-fright and lose to 
Oates once more. 

Our bad luck continued in the field of sports. Against Hervey in the 
senior hockey, the scores were level at full-time, but we threw it away 
in the sudden death play-off. In the senior water polo, luck once again 
deserted us. Leading 5-3 two minutes from the end, we lost in extra time 
to Founders after losing a man. 

But we also tasted the sweets of success. We carried off the Junior 
water polo, and continued our dominance in the cross-country, winning 
both team cups and M. Bonthrone winning the Senior cup for the third 
year running. As expected, we retained the road relay cup. Being strong 
in cross-countrys meant our athletics suffered, but theré were several 
excellent performances on Sports Day. We won the team shooting trophy, 
with I. Hayes taking the individual cup, having shot for the first time in 
his life only a week before. We had little success on the cricket side, but 
P. Rudd was chosen as vice-captain for the Matabeleland Schools side. 
He and I. Hayes also represented Rhodesian Schools at hockey. Another 
performance worthy of mention is 13-year-old P. Kaufman’s lifting of the 
sailing cup. 

Once again Tredgold was well represented in School societies, having 
a good share of committee members making their contributions to these 
vital activities. 

Finally, I would like to thank Mrs. Lee for coaching the House singing 
team to a well-earned third place in the singing competition. Having 
listened to some of the “croaks” in the showers this year, I know this was 
quite some feat. NJA. 
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George Grey House 


Housemaster: E. J. Marats, Esa. 
House Tutor: F. R. G. REEp, Esq./P: LANE, Esq. 
Head of House: G. PICKARD 

Prefects: J. BRAITHWAITE, C. PRENTICE, N. SMITH, C. WALKER, J. WATT 


The year proved to be relatively trouble free and the House won more 
cups than it has ever done in the past, but the criterion by which this can 
be judged as a good year, or indeed a very good year, can be best expressed 
by saying that the majority of the boys in the House made the most of 
their talents. Furthermore, the atmosphere of endeavour in the House did 
much to produce a healthy relationship between the various age-groups. 


The House was quick to catch the College mood of “do it yourself” 
face lifting and an enormous amount of physical work went into the 
construction of large rockeries on the areas of ground made unsuitable 
for lawns by the presence of trees. Both the common rooms were also 
painted in more homely colours and the Juniors elected to spend their 
allowance on two dart boards and some colourful posters. 


The most commendable sporting achievement of the year was the 
winning of the Senior Cricket Cup. We were seeded to be knocked out in 
the first round by what was on paper the best House; not alone did we 
survive the encounter, but went on to win. Our congratulations go to the 
Head of House for his excellent captaincy. We narrowly missed winning 
the Inter-House Swimming Gala but won the Relay Gala and the Swim- 
ming Standards Cup. The well-balanced House Squash team comfortably 
won the Squash Cup. 


In non-sporting circles, the House did not do as well as it should 
have and more interest should be shown in Societies next year, particularly 
amongst the Juniors. Our congratulations go to W. Kennedy for winning 
the Woodall Cup for drawing and J. Braithwaite for winning the Greaves 
Trophy for many jobs meticulously done. 


Our very best wishes go to Mr. Reed, who after many loyal years of 
service as our Tutor, has moved on to be Housemaster of Tredgold. We 
welcome Mr. Lane as our new Tutor. It does not appear to have taken 
him long to enter into the spirit of the House. 


The Junior intake for 1973 was very pleasing. They settled down 
quickly and gave of their best in both work and sport. Although not 
particularly talented academically, they broke all records for plusses in 
the Mark Orders. 


We look forward to 1974 with confidence as the signs are there that 
it is going to be as good as this year. 
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Oates House 


Housemaster: M.S. WOOLLEY, Esq. 
House Tutor: R. G. PRENTICE, Esa. 
Head of House: G. CROSLAND 


House Prefects: C. ASTON, O. HICKMAN, R. JACKSON, M. MACKENZIE, 
C. WRATHALL 


This year has been a good one for Oates, not so much in the sense of 
“cups won’’, for this is not how success is measured, but there has been 
a definite feeling of unity in the House. We started off the year by receiving 
three Prefects from two of the Houses. This has proved a tremendous 
success, with the new “imports” excelling themselves in a variety of fields. 


Inevitably, sport must be surveyed. We won the 7-a-side rugby 
tournament, the Junior and Senior squash titles thanks to Waller and 
Wrathall, who also excelled themselves on the tennis court. The inter- 
house cross-country, although Oates lacked the usual stars, showed up the 
House’s spirit, and everyone gave of their best. On the athletic field we 
once again frightened Hervey, by very nearly toppling them from their 
eleven years of superiority. The Juniors always gave of their best, and 
show great promise for the future. 


The House literary geniuses kept up their good work, and numerous 
articles were contributed to the new School literary magazine. The House 
has also been well represented in the reading competitions, the School play 
and the variety concert. 


After years of waiting we finally moved into our new study block in 
the third term. This new abode was virtually like a palace in comparison 
to the previous building. Oates has suddenly become a House of gardaners, 
offering one of the best gardens in the School, thanks to the generosity and 
devotion of our Housemaster. 


Despite all the praise for Oates, there remains a tendency to criticise 
destructively at the slightest opportunity, without making any helpful 
suggestion. It is always the same faithful band of worthies who try to 
improve things in the House, but who are scorned when they fail, and 
receive no recognition when they succeed. 

Apart from this minor criticism, it has been a great year, and as 
always Oates has played an integral part in school life. On behalf of the 
leavers, | would like to wish the House and staying members every success 
in the years to come. G.M.C. 
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Founders House 


Housemaster: W. E. ADLARD, Esa. 
House Tutor: G. ARMSTRONG, Esq. 
Head of School: C. J. SCHWARTZ 
Head of House: R. GRANT 


House Prefects: D. P. MOSELEY (College Prefect), A. M. Witb, 
J. T. TURNER, M. J. Grpps, K. M. WooDALL (left mid-year), 
M. V. DENNYS 


The House started the year with a rol] of 74, which included 16 new 
boys. The return to school was saddened for most of the House by news 
of the tragic death, during the last week of the holidays, of Peter Nunn. 
Numbers were maintained throughout the year, the departures of 
G. Atkinson (end of first term) and K. M. Woodall (mid-year) being offset 
by the arrival in May of C. M. Palmer and in September of A. Rooney. 


The beginning of the school year also saw our occupation of the new 
Sixth Form block, which replaced the Annexe with 18 study-bedrooms — 
a much appreciated improvement on the primitive conditions in which 
the Sixth had hitherto laboured. By the time school re-assembles for 1974 
the old Annexe will have disappeared into the archives. 


It has, I think, been a very well balanced year. The House has been 
well represented in all the school teams and has acquitted itself well, if 
not always successfully, in inter-House competitions. Several individuals 
have accomplished outstanding performances in their particular field of 
endeavour. Academically our standards have been well maintained — 
our newcomers on the whole settled in quickly and have worked well, some 
of them very well indeed; and the general ‘attitude of the House to the 
more serious side of school life has been responsible and rewarding. 
Culturally, the active interest and willingness to assume responsibility in 
the various societies has been very pleasing. 


In all this the House has been very fortunate in having a numerous 
and very sound Upper VIth. The leadership from these seniors — Prefects 
and non-Prefects — has been very good indeed, and the splendid example 
set by so many at the top has had much to do with what has been a most 
happy and successful year. The House wishes them every success in their 
future careers. W.E.A. 


Prefects for 1974: 


M. D. Forper (Head of House), D. G. Ho pen, J. R. Rex, A. J. S. 
SPEARING, J. K. R. SPURWAY. 
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The new Squash Courts 


Form One on the range 


Clubs and Societies 


Mylne Society 
President: E. J. Marais, Esq. 


1973 1974 
Chairman: C. J. SCHWARTZ Chairman: 1. D. MANSON 
Secretary: L. E. COHLER Secretary: G. GASSON/ A. G. Ross 


Third Member: Miss B. J. ADLARD Third Member: C. J. TAYELOR 


In his address to the College on Speech Day, Mr. Harry Oppenheimer 
expressed a desire to be a member of the Mylne Society: he felt that it 
would be pleasant to belong to a society dedicated to the discussion of 
ones taste in literature and music. This indeed has been the trend under 
the guidance of the 1973 Committee apart from the inevitable discussion 
on the “Watergate Affair’, political, racial and religious subjects have 
been avoided and the Society has concentrated on cultural and sometimes 
light-hearted pursuits. 

One of the more memorable meetings took the form of a play reading 
and a discussion. The Jean-Paul Satre play, Men Without Shadows, was 
read aloud by members of the Society and then there was some discussion 
on the philosophy of Existentialism. It must, however, be admitted that 
the Society got little further than defining it as an anti-intellectual 
philosophy, which holds that man is a free and responsible being who can 
only gain experience through his actual act of living. 


A Balloon Debate provided some considerable mirth and the best 
mimic, rather than the best speaker, survived the flight. A rather difficult 
quiz, set by the Secretary, was an innovation for Society activity and served 
to show up the lack of background reading in even the Senior Society. 

Although the Society is getting old; we celebrate our 200th meeting 
early in 1974, it is hoped that it will continue to be young and vigorous 
in its pursuits and provide stimulation and entertainment for the more 
inquiring and loquacious senior members of the College. E.J.M. 


Gramophone Circle 


The Gramophone Circle has flourished this year, and has gained many 
keen new members who take the opportunity of having a quiet and relaxing 
evening once every three weeks. 


The meetings were held in the homes of various members of staff, 
and in this respect we are indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Creswell, Mr. Thorpe, 
Mr. Lee and Mr. Lane. 

During the year a large selection of music was played. On one occasion 
a very varied programme, including Indian, Congolese and Spanish, music 
was played; on another we heard songs by famous singers of the century. . 

We wish every success to the Society next year. S.D.EN. 
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Cosmos Club 


President: P. J. CRESWELL, Esq. 
Committee: C. J. SCHWARTZ, B. J. ADLARD, C. W. ASTON 


_ The meetings this year were varied and interesting, though it was a 
pity that we only managed to hold one meeting in the third term. 

In the first term Mrs. Rachael Baron gave an address on Israel and 
the Middle East situation. Mr. Lane had given an address the term before 
on the same topic, but from the Arab point of view. (As a result question 
time after the talk, with Mr. Lane in the audience, was controversial and 
interesting.) The following meeting was addressed by Mr. B. Wilson, the 
District Commissioner for Essexvale, speaking on District Administration. 
It was a very interesting talk and many popular misconceptions were 
cleared during question time. The Club also undertook a visit to the 
Rhodesian Breweries, which, needless to say, was greatly enjoyed by all 
who went. 

In the second term Mr. J. N. Creswell, father of the President, gave 
an address on Lloyd’s of London, where he is an underwriter. He intro- 
duced his topic with the following words of an American businessman: 

“Lloyd’s is like Coke — everyone knows the taste but no one knows 
how the mixture is made,” and then, in a very interesting speech, explained 
what Lloyd’s really is. Next, Mr. Fothergill, editor of The Bulawayo 
Chronicle, spoke on the newspaper industry. He gave a history of the 
newspaper throughout the world and also in Rhodesia, which was interest- 
ing. He also gave an insight to the actual production of a newspaper 
and the methods of accumulating news. 

In the third term Mr. Dakin gave an account of his stay on the 
Australasian continent. His talk was well illustrated with colourful slides 
and he managed to convey an extremely clear picture of Australian living 
conditions and attitudes which was very interesting when compared with 
the situation in Rhodesia. 

Our thanks go to all those who gave their time to address the Club. 
and also to the kitchen for providing coffee and biscuits. C.W.A. 


Faraday Society 


President: H. T. Hayes, Esa. Chairman: C. J. SCHWARTZ 
Secretaries: M. FORDER, A. SPEARING, W. RUSSELL 


__ Over the past year, the Faraday Society has been fairly active, mainly 
visiting factories in Bulawayo. In the first term we made a visit to the 
Bulawayo Bottling Factory, and had a light-hearted meeting where three 
ee gave speeches on topics of their own choice. The next term we 
made an interesting visit to the sewage works at Thorn ; 
held a meeting where Schwartz and Wild gave a hee en cvs 
anaemia, an interesting disease on which they are working. During the 
third term we went to the “record-pressing” factory, and Mr. Laing gave 
a talk on “magnetic mines”. We would also like to express our thanks to 
Mr. Laing for taking us to some interesting lectures at the Bulawayo 
Museum. Our thanks also go to Mr. Hayes for giving up valuable time to 
accompany the Society as President. M.F 
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Natural History Society 


This year started off with the usual outing with Mr. Steyn to the 
mine dumps to catch Horus Swifts and bee-eaters. This was not as success- 
ful as on previous occasions and rather fewer birds were caught and 
released after checking and ringing. 


Snare sweeps were organised and many individuals brought in their 
finds, bringing the total for the year to about 40. Despite this, kudu, 
reedbuck and duiker were found caught in snares on the property. One. 
an almost mature kudu cow. was found where she had collapsed. She 
trailed the wire and a huge stake, which she must have pulled out, and in 
her fright she had broken a fore-leg and continued her nightmare flight on 
her remaining three until death mercifully intervened. Snares are set, left 
unchecked and inadequately anchored and there are undoubtedly many 
more animals who suffer similar agonising fates through these primitive 
traps. All boys must keep their eyes open for such traps, or better still, 
Africans setting them and report them immediately. 


There have been nine meetings this term and the main visiting speakers 
have been Mr. Steyn, who showed an excellent selection of slides and gave 
a talk on identifying birds of prey; and staff from the National Museum 
and National Parks. Mr. T. Coffin-Grey visited us on three occasions, 
giving talks and demonstrations on preparing birds for display, the care 
and treatment of game skins, and, finally, with the help of Mrs. T. Donnelly 
(the Museum artist) the making of moulds of fish and using them for 
copies which were then hand painted. Mr, F. de Moor visited us twice 
and gave illustrated talks on insects ranging from evolution and distribu- 
tion patterns to the present day classifications and habits, and collecting 
and preservation techniques. Mr. H. Grobler gave an illustrated talk on 
the most recent methods of game capture in Rhodesia and the transloca- 
tion of animals. The Society is most grateful to these speakers for their 
time and interest in visiting Falcon. M.B. 


Snake Section 


The main aim of this section is to protect the snakes on the Falcon 
estate from unnecessary killing. This enables us to study them at close 
quarters and under controlled conditions. Jt is hoped that with a greater 
knowledge and understanding of snakes, a saner attitude towards them 
will result. 

During the first term we lost our original pit when it reverted to being 
a water storage tank. A new pit was designed and constructed and in use 
by the dead winter season. A great deal was learned during this colder 
period, and electric heating was installed. The number and variety of 
snakes caught have created a space problem, and we are hoping to have 
the pit extended soon. Cannibalism is another difficulty, and we are also 
hoping for a nursery pit for small snakes and juvenile specimens — this 
will be adjacent to the main pit. 
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To date we have collected a wide range of snakes, including spitting 
cobras, olive grass snakes, one vine snake, one Eastern green bush snake, 
puff adders, night adders, a burrowing viper, yellow bellied sand snakes, 
a herald and three boomslangs. The pleasing aspect of the pit is that many 
boys, staff and parents visit it and leave with varied feelings, though interest 
and fascination is shown for these creatures. Unfortunately, there have 
been cases of stonings which have caused the deaths of the rare vine snake, 
the Eastern green bush snake, olives and yellow bellies. It is hoped that 
this senseless behaviour will fall away as interest and understanding grow. 


The weather has been very kind to the herpetologists and the heavy 
early rains have flushed out snakes and the number of captures is pleasing. 
At the end of the term some of the more common snakes will be released, 
some will be kept for next year and any unusual specimens will be sent 
to the Umtali Museum for scientific study there. 


In future, it is hoped that a smal] number of keen and interested boys 
will come forward with written parental permission and learn what snake 
keeping entails, and learn to handle them properly when necessary. A 
further interesing sideline for the future will be the incubation and hatching 
of snake eggs. GR. 


Rifle Club 


President: P. J. CRESWELL, Eso. 
Chairman: K. ATKINSON Secretary: J.C. M. ANDERSON 


The Rifle Club was formed during the second term. | would like to 
take this opportunity to thank Mr. Creswell and Mr. Taylor for their 
assistance, without which the Club could not operate. 


Membership numbers 20 and is drawn from a wide spectrum of the 
school; it is not merely a Sixth Form club. 


During the third term a shooting eight trepresented the school against 
Hamilton, and although they lost, they acquitted themselves admirably. 
A House shooting competition was also organised, the winners being 
Tredgold House, and the marksmanship cup for the highest score went to 
Tain Hayes. 


On behalf of the Club, I would like to thank Mr. Marais for giving 
a very interesting and informative lecture and demonstration on the F.N., 
the rifle used in the battle against the “men in the red shirts and dark 
glasses” in the Zambesi Valley. I hope more lectures of this kind will te 
organised in the years to come as they are very profitable, K.A. 
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The new Snake Pit 


Pioneers’ and Early Settlers’ Society 


President: J. DAKIN. Esq. 
Chairman: S. YESNER Secretary: J. SEYMOUR-SMITH 


A detailed report on one of our outings this year will give a better 
idea of the scope and intentions of the Society than the comprehensive list 
of meetings and outings which usually appears in our report for The Falcon. 
There were other events during the Society’s year — but this was the most 
interesting one. 

Mr. Harry Simons, whose interest in early Rhodesian history and 
unrivalled knowledge of the Matopos hills combine to make him an 
authority on the Matabele campaign of 1896, very kindly undertook to 
guide us on an outing to retrace the early stages of the Matabele war in 
the Matopos. On Friday, 23rd March, Mr. Simons came out to speak to 
the Society in the Physics Lecture room on the historical background to 
the events that we were to re-live in the Matopos over the next two days, 
and to brief us on the military problems involved. 

After their initial defeats, the rebels had withdrawn into the Matopos 
hills, where the maze of kopjes and valleys made an almost impenetrable 
protection for them. General Carrington, who commanded the Imperial 
forces, faced the unenviable task of driving the insurgents out of their 
strongholds and defeating them in a pitched battle. To carry out this 
operation, he had a puny force of little more than 1000 men. The plan 
which was adopted involved a pincer movement, with one force, under 
Major Tyrie Laing, marching east from Figtree towards Inungu Kopje. a 
major Matabele stronghold. while the other force, under Colonel Plumer. 
would head south from Fort Usher towards Nkantola where another large 
rebel fortress was established. 

On Saturday, 24th March, we set up our camp in the Matopos and 
after lunch joined Mr. Simons on the Antelope Road: from there we 
walked eastwards, following Laing’s route to Inungu. This was a cross- 
country trek of some nine miles through the valleys of the Matopos, using 
contemporary maps and photographs, compasses, and in places the actual 
ruts left by Laing’s wagons as our guides. It was a harrowing march for 
Laing, climaxed by a dawn attack from the surrounding kopjes at what 
is now known as “Laing’s Graveyard”, and there is even today an 
oppressive atmosphere about those silent kopjes which made itself felt 
upon all of us. 

We camped that night at Gordon Park, in the hills nearby, and on 
Sunday morning Mr. Simons took us to the great bald granite dome called 
Nkantola, where Plumer fought an indecisive but bloody battle as Laing 
was plodding through the valleys towards him. As we sat on the summit 
of a neighbouring kopje, overlooking the scene of the battle, Mr. Simons 
reconstructed for us the events of the day and read to us from Sykes’s 
record of the campaign, With Plumer in Matabeleland. For even the most 
unimaginative of us the Matabele war was brought alive that weekend 
and all of us who went on the expedition are most grateful to Mr. Simons 
for giving us such a vivid insight into an exciting and important moment 
of Rhodesian history. 
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Junior Drama Club 


The Junior Drama Club was successfully launched in the opening 
weeks of the first term of 1973, and continued to be held on alternate 
Friday nights throughout the year. Its purpose was to give Form IIIs 
an introduction to the stage, and to pave the way for high quality produc- 
tions at senior level in the years to come. 

The opening meeting dealt with various approaches to acting, such as 
charades and miming, particular emphasis being laid on the latter, as facial 
expressions and appropriate gestures are essential for convincing acting 
technique. 

A progression was soon made to skits, and here the actors learned to 
make up lines as they went along, just following a skeleton outline which 
had been briefly formulated in an allotted five minutes before the various 
groups took the stage. 

After remarkably few evenings, relatively shabby performances were 
replaced by generally high quality acting, which astounded even Mr. Lee. 
who had originally founded the club, and then kindly dedicated many of 
his Friday nights to the successful running of the club. 

The imaginative productions, and the spirit in which they were per- 
formed, are a credit both to Mr. Lee and all the members concerned. There 
is positive proof that if only a master is willing to take over the job, and 
to follow in the footsteps of Mr. Lee, who has unfortunately left us, the 
senior drama productions can only benefit from this newly formed Society 
which was thoroughly enjoyed by all the participants. 

It is hoped that if a master is willing to take over this Society it can 
perhaps produce an annual play, and it would also mean that the suggested 
House-play competition would be able to draw on a greater depth of talent 
from the junior section of the school. 

Although there have been many difficulties over the past year the 
club can surely look forward to an enjoyable and successful future. 

N.H.D.S. B.M.T. 


Model Aircraft Club 


The Model Aircraft Club got off to a rather slow start this term with 
a total number of about 15 members. Most of the aircraft have been 
trainers using small engines from 8 cc. down to about 1 cc. Brian Coventry 
was more ambitious and tried a 4 cc. engine on an aircraft built from a 
kit. The result was a rather spectacular pilot-error crash on its first flight. 
The smaller engines have no silencers and have already caused several 
complaints, but in the coming year we hope to see the junior pilots 
graduating to more powerful engines capable of using silencers effectively. 

Some of the more experienced members are hoping to fly larger 
“birds” in the coming year, but transport of these monsters sometimes poses 
a problem, especially for those of us who have to travel on train and 
buses. With a bit of luck we may even have a few radio controlled craft. 

And, finally, we thank Mr. Creswell for arranging to have a room 
provided for us in the Art School, and to Mr. Gates for supplying the 
timber for our work-bench tops. LG: 
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English Society 
President: J. DAKIN, Esa. Secretary: J. BRAITHWAITE 


The activities of the English Society took four main forms this year: 
these were visits to the theatre, film showings, talks by visiting speakers 
on literary themes and, in a less formal context, poetry evenings. 

Interesting talks were given by Mr. Lane of our own staff and Mrs. 
MacGregor, Headmistress of St. Peter’s School. Mr. Lane spoke cn the 
epic and heroic poetry: it was interesting to hear a classicist’s point of view 
and compare it with our own evaluation of Augustan verse. Mrs. Mac- 
Gregor’s talk was particularly interesting, as she gave us an insight into 
Mr. John Cobb’s interpretation of The Merchant of Venice, which he was 
rehearsing at that time for a Bulawayo Theatre Club production. Mrs. 
MacGregor was herself taking the role of Jessica, so she was well qualified 
to put forward a viewpoint that we were to see enacted on the stage in 
Bulawayo later in the term. It was a stimulating and thought-provoking 
talk, which gave rise to lively and heated discussion and led to some 
interesting reappraisals. 

There were several films shown at school, the most memorable being 
Sir Laurence Olivier’s Hamlet, filmed at Elsinore, and the evocative Far 
from the Maddening Crowd, which made Hardy’s Wessex a reality for 
us drought-stricken denizens of Matabeleland. Roman Polanski’s Macbeth, 
which we saw in Bulawayo, was magnificent, but it wasn’t Shakespeare! 

The Bulawayo Theatre has offered a good deal of interest this year, 
and we saw Juno and the Paycock, The Crucible and The Merchant of 
Venice. 

Mr. Lee organised two poetry evenings, the themes of which were 
“War and Peace” and “Relationships”. The readings were taken from 
contemporary writers in the main, but translations of French, Dutch and 
Japanese poetry gave added interest. 

This year has seen a tremendous increase in creative writing within 
the school, and the efforts of J. Pellatt and C. Aston have led to the 
publication of a new literary magazine, Peregrine, which contains contribu- 
tions in verse and prose by more than thirty boys. Much of the material 
is written by Sixth Formers, but it is pleasing to see the significant number 
of juniors who have also written for Peregrine, for it is they who will have 
to maintain the high standard which has been set by this first edition, 

JB 


Fencing Club 
President: D. LEE, Esa. Secretary: E. COHLER 


After the initial over-enthusiasm faded (the d’Artagnan syndrome 
quickly fades at the onset of serious training), the club flourished, if not in 
number assuredly in ability, under Mr. Lee’s guidance. It would be very 
sad indeed if this sport died after the departure of its founder and president 
to the U.K. Next year Spearing has promised to stagger from his temporary 
retirement to keep the ‘blades up” at Falcon. Let’s hope he can find a 
successor. EB. 
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Senior Debating Society 


The inter-house competition for the Gordon Cup again provided the 
main interest in debating this year, and produced several interesting and 
well-argued debates which were, on the whole, well attended. The notable 
exception was the final debate, which was most disappointing, particularly 
as far as attendances was concerned. The issue lay clearly between Founders, 
the 1972 winners, and Hervey, who appear to be enjoying a cultural 
renaissance. The rest of the school showed little interest in the outcome, 
the Founders team received shamefully little support from the House, and 
a determined and well-backed team won the trophy by the narrowest pos- 
sible margin — one half-point. 

Two outside debates were held, both against St. Peters, and resulted 
in rather poor debates but enjoyable social gatherings. Obviously in 1974, 
petrol permitting, we must try to stimulate more interest by means of 
more such functions. 

There was no inter-High School competition last year and we had no 
entrants for the Lyons’ Public Speaking contest. - 

B.A. 


Geographical Society 
President: G. A. MACDONALD, Esq. Chairman: C, COWDRAY 
Secretary: J. BRAITHWAITE Committee: R. FLEMING, J. S. SPARKS 


This Society was founded this year on the 6th June. It has had a 
successful beginning with seven meetings: three in the winter term and 
four in the summer term. 

It was decided by the committee that the Society should be open 
only to the VI Form, but at the same time should not restrict itself to 
geographers. It has been encouraging to note good support from both 
geographers and non-geographers. 

The committee has tried to organise at least four meetings a term, 
varying from slide-illustrated lectures and film shows (with films from 
“Shell”) to excursions. In the past year we have had four lectures, two 
excursions and a film show. 

Mr. Macdonald, our President, addressed the first meeting with an 
illustrated lecture on Portugal. Mr. Cameron, of the Teachers’ Training 
College, kindly agreed to give a lecture on the “Dynamics of Urban Settle- 
ment”. Mr. Gane, of Hamilton, also came out to lecture on “Turkey and 
Iceland”. Then it was encouraging to have one of the Society members 
(and a non-geographer!) come forward; Charles Walker spoke on Singapore, 
where he lives, illustrating his lecture with interesting slides. 

Our film show was a great success. We showed three films: two 
concerned with agriculture in South East Asia and the other on water 
pollution, which was particularly good. 

The first excursion was to the Mzinyatini Irrigation Scheme on the 
Umzingwane River. The second excursion was to the New Upper Ncema 
dam about 10 miles from Falcon. 

I wish, on behalf of the leavers, the Society the best of luck for the 
future. J.B. 
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Exploration Society 


President: J. STAKESBY-LEWIS, EsQ. Secretary: J. C. M. ANDERSON 


As usual, the Society attracted a large portion of the senior members 
of the College and the year started off with fifty active members. 


The first term was devoted to a lot of abseiling at T, on Friday 
afternoons and on occasional Saturdays and Sundays. Small parties went 
to either Balla Balla Peak or Gates of Paradise. A few simple lectures 
were given on the care of ropes, the correct knots and various climbing 
calls. On Sports Day we held a mountain rescue demonstration which 
proved to be popular amongst the parents, and after which, a preview of 
the School’s film on the expedition to the Save River in 1972 was shown. 
Our thanks must go to Mr. Armstrong, who, during the whole of the first 
term, was down at the mine-shaft filming various abseils and trying out 
new techniques of filming. He was also largely responsible for the 
magnificent Save River film. Dr. Gasson also very kindly donated two 
new half-inch nylon ropes for which we are also very grateful. 


The second term was a little less active than the first, which was due 
to other activities more than a lack of interest. The highlight of the term 
was an afternoon and night visit to Gates of Paradise. The afternoon was 
spent climbing and abseiling and in the evening a surprise search was laid 
on for R. Richardson, who appeared to be missing. At first, all thought 
it was serious until it became a little too obvious that it was just an 
exercise. While the search was on, Errol van Rooyen appeared to have 
a sprained ankle and spent the time with Barbara down at the camp site. 

It was hoped to send a small party of boys together with Mr. Stakesby- 
Lewis to the Chimanimani Mountains, but because of the lack of interest, 
this had to be called off. 


The third term saw very little activity, with one or two abseiling 
outings to T,. This always appears to be the worst term for the Society 
and this year was no exception. Towards the end of the term a lot of 
activity was seen at the store-room in preparation for the expedition to the 
Okavango Swamps at the beginning of December. A fibreglass stretcher 
was purchased with the subscriptions collected over the year which should 
make a very useful substitute for the present stretcher. 


Another point worthy of mention is the camp-site out at Matopos 
which has steadily grown into something worthwhile. The Society is 
particularly grateful to Mr. Lee, who on numerous occasions took work 
parties out there, and also to M. Bonthrone and his associates for all their 
conscientious hard work. 


Although a lot of talk was done, very little action was seen and this 
was apparent in the transformation of the exploration store-room, which 
should seriously be considered as a project for 1974. My thanks go to Mr. 
Lewis for his drive, to B. Evison and M. Bonthrone for acting as Quarter- 
masters, and particularly to W. H. C. Russell for his hard efforts in bringing 
the Society. log book up-to-date. J.C.M.A. 
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Sailing Club 


Commodore: J. M. RicHarpson, Eso. Secretary: J. WATT 


Over the past few years the Falcon College fleet has become very 
neglected. However, this year the members were divided up into working 
groups and all the Falcon boats were rejuvenated. The Club managed to 
obtain a new boat shed. Mr. Shannon came out from Bulawayo and gave 
a most informative talk on boat maintenance. 


The fleet has grown considerably from: 2 Club Optimists, 4 private 
Optimists, 2 private Enterprises — nearly al] needing a lot of maintenance 
— to: 3 Club Optimists, 3 private Optimists, 2 private Dabchicks, 1 Club 
Enterprise, 1 private Enterprise, 1 private Sprog, 2 private Cadets. 


The trend has been towards private ownership or partnership in a 
boat because the Club feel that it is the only way a fairly high standard 
of boat maintenance can be ensured. New members will be urged to invest 
in a boat which they will be able to sell again before they leave school — 
the Club will pay for all maintenance and repairs of these boats. 


Apart from regular weekly outings to Matopos Dam, the highlight 
of the year was the sailing camp. During the weekend spent camping at 
the dam a series of five races were held for the Playfair Trophy in excellent 
sailing conditions. 


RESULTS 
Race 
1 2 3 4 5 Points Position 
Optimist 563: P. Kaufman on 1 2 1 2 1 5 1 
Enterprise 5826: Holden & Cunningham 2 1 3 1 8 7 2 
Enterprise 9161: J. Kaufman & Bowie 8 4 4 3 2 13 3 
Optimist 437: N. Smith __.... Bisoes spies 4 3 6 8 3 18 4 
Cadet 4857: Jackson & McKenzie... 8 8 2 4 5 19 § 
Sprog 447: Hope Hall & Shirley ..... ...... 5 3 5 8 8 21 6 
Dabchick ——: Spearing 20... 3 8 8 8 8 27 7 
Optimist 444: Blevin 2. oe 8 8 8 8 4 28 8 


Two novelty races were also held. Results: First Race: J. Kaufman 
and Bowie in Enterprise 5826; Second Race: Hope Hall and Shirley in 
Sprog 447. 


Thanks go to Mrs. Playfair for presenting the trophy; to Mr. and Mrs. 
Cunningham and to Mr. and Mrs. Kaufman for all they contributed to 
make the weekend a success. 


Next year could well see the addition of a 505 to the fleet — some 
of the members have started work on the Club 505 which at present is 
a long way from being sea-worthy, but the members are keen and would 
welcome any advice on the subject. 


Thanks go to Mr. Richardson for all he has done for the Club this 
year. Unfortunately he will be leaving Falcon. However, Mr. Philips will 
be taking over the Club next year. J.C.W. 
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Rugby 


The Ist XV had a good season. This year the basic policy was to 
use the wings as much as possible: indeed, with wings of the calibre of 
Crosland and Macfadyean it was the obvious policy to adopt. Moreover, 
despite a depressing run of injuries which led to twenty-seven boys 
representing the Ist XV during the term, this policy paid off consistently. 


Rugby football is now a much more open game than it was in the 
past —a running game, rather than a kicking game. The Laws have seen 
to that. Spectators often castigate referees wrongly for their decisions 
because the spectators nowadays no longer know the Laws of the game. 
This is a sure indication of how much change there has been. But if the 
game is now one where running the ball is paramount, then it is also a 
game for which physical fitness is of prime importance. No longer the 
pleasant and frequent breathers whilst scrum-half and fly-half kick 
monotonously for touch. Brute force, size and ignorance can now, even 
more than in the past, be overcome by superior fitness. Yet very often 
indifferent results throughout the school (and this does not entirely exclude 
the first team) have been the result of insufficient fitness. Coaches cannot, 
and should not, be expected to spend their time keeping boys fit. It is the 
responsibility of every individual from the Ist XV down to the Under 13’s 
to get himself and keep himself match fit. Plenty of boys are willing to 
spend hours of their free time in the pleasant (and, frankly, egocentric) 
pursuit of converting rugby balls—not, of course, that this is a bad thing— 
but few are willing to undergo the gruelling and self-effacing business of 
training. We are a smallish school and whatever reputation we possess 
can only be retained through better play and a greater ability to keep 
going right to the bitter end. 

Many a person watching our rugby games this season must have 
wondered what “a good game” entails. For the one saddening thing about 
the game is that it seems to be deteriorating into something professional, 
in the unpleasant sense of the word. Rugby football has always been a 
rough game, but it does not need to be dirty. ‘Win at all costs” should 
never be our watchword. The fault lies in all sorts of places: with coaches 
who are too personally involved, with provincial and international attitudes, 
with parents who send their children to a school because of its sporting 
record, with the people who feel that they or their school are worse 
people or institutions because their side has Jost. Everyone plays, or should 
play, to win: the really important thing is how the game is won, and 
perhaps even more important is how the game is lost. If we lose sight of 
the reasons for playing the game in the first place, we may as well stop 
playing it altogether. 
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Ist XV 


Probably the most difficult part of the rugby this season was that the 
team had to follow last year’s standards. The season’s results, however, 
are far from being poor. 


Of the thirteen games played, Falcon wen nine and finished the season 
with a score of two hundred and thirty-nine points to the ninety-four points 
of their opponents. 


This shows the determination of this year’s team, which was evident 
in quite a few of their games, and in two in particular. 


The first game of the season was played against Gifford at Falcon. 
The odds were against us as Gifford had just returned from a tour of South 
Africa, and this was the first of Falcon’s games as a team. Crosland opened 
the score in the third minute with an unconverted try, and Falcon went on 
to win the game 20-0. In the return match held at Northlea, Falcon won 
8-6. 


The game against Milton, held at Falcon, went off to a slow start, 
but Crosland again opened the score in the 21st minute after a brilliant 
run from our own twenty-five yard line, through the Milton line, past their 
fullback, to score near the posts. MacFadyean converted the try. The 
game progressed at a slow pace until the 48th minute. At this stage Milton 
was leading 8-4, but MacFadyean broke through to score an unconverted 
try. Milton then scored a converted try in the 53rd minute, but Bonthrone 
broke through two minutes later to score an unconverted try. At this 
stage of the game the scores were level, and Falcon made a big effort 
in the defence to keep the score that way, but at the 58th minute after a 
battle in a loose ruck Milton scored a try, which was unconverted, leaving 
the score at Milton 18, Falcon 14. This match showed the type of spirit 
in which the Falcon first team played for most of the season, and this 
spirit and their ability to play running rugby has made them a first class 
team. 


There were many changes during the season, mainly due to injuries 
sustained in matches. These changes naturally upset the team slightly, but 
fortunately it was able to adapt itself. The most changes occurred in the 
scrum: the hooker left half way through the season due to a knee injury, 
and some changes were seen in the locks and one change in the scrum- 
half, but on the whole these changes did not affect the side. The scrum, 
although comparatively light, held its own well during the season, winning 
approximately 60 per cent of the total scrums. 


The line saw a few changes, mainly amongst the centres, but it was 
fast and showed good penetration in most games. The occasional kicks 
by the fly-half proved worthwhile, as they were either good cross-kicks, 
or reached touch well up the field and gained valuable yards. 


In summary, the first rugby side was well balanced, played good 
running rugby in most matches, and surprised many predictors by main- 
taining the standards set up by last year’s team. 
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Ist XV: 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


5th 


Beat Gifford 20-0 

Beat Hamilton 18-6 
Beat Northlea 22-6 
Lost to Plumtree 9-11 
Lost to Milton 14-18 
Beat Plumtree 6-3 

Beat Chaplin 18-0 
Lost to Peterhouse 6-12 
Beat Alexandra 12-10 
Lost to Guinea Fowl 8-22 
Beat St. Stephen’s 50-0 
Beat C.B.C. 48-0 

Beat Gifford 8-6 


XV: 


Lost to Gifford 4-10 

Lost to Hamilton 4-24 
Lost to Plumtree 6-12 
Beat Milton 22-10 

Lost to Plumtree 4-20 
Beat Chaplin 16-0 

Lost to Guinea Fowl 0-16 
Beat C.B.C. 60-0 

Lost to Gifford 0-25 


XV: 


Beat Gifford 20-14 
Lost to Hamilton 14-21 


Beat Northlea 2nd XV 20-0 


Beat Milton 23-0 

Lost to Plumtree 6-13 
Lost to Chaplin 6-8 

Lost to Guinea Fowl 7-12 


RESULTS 


Under 15B: 


Beat Gifford 14-0 

Lost to Hamilton 3-32 
Lost to Milton 0-26 

Lost to Guinea Fowl 0-36 
Lost to Hamilton 0-34 
Lost to Milton 12-17 
Lost to Plumtree 4-14 
Beat Gifford 10-4 


Under 15C: 


Lost to Hamilton 0-16 
Lost to Milton 4-22 
Lost to Hamilton 0-4 
Beat Milton 7-3 


Under 14A: 


Drew with St. Stephen’s 2nd XV 9-9 


Lost to Gifford 4-10 


XV: 

Lost to Gifford 8-16 | 
Lost to Hamilton 0-26 
Beat Milton 16-10 
Lost to Milton 0-34 
Lost to Plumtree 0-45 
Beat Gifford 10-0 


XV: 


Beat Gifford 28-0 

Lost to Hamilton 11-16 
Beat Milton 10-4 

Lost to Guinea Fowl 0-32 
Lost to Guinea Fowl 0-14 
Drew with Milton 10-10 
Lost to Plumtree 6-12 
Beat Gifford 12-10 
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Lost to Gifford 0-64 

Lost to Hamilton 10-42 
Beat Northlea 24-20 

Lost to Milton 4-21 

Lost to Plumtree 0-22 
Lost to Chaplin 3-21 

Beat Guinea Fowl 17-10 
Lost to St. Stephen’s 10-12 
Beat C.B.C. 34-7 

Lost to Gifford 0-64 


Under 14B: 


Lost to Gifford 0-32 

Lost to Hamilton 0-66 
Beat Northlea 44-0 

Lost to Milton 0-18 

Lost to Guinea Fowl 6-12 
Lost to Hamilton 3-22 
Lost to Milton 0-16 

Lost to Plumtree 0-40 
Lost to Gifford 10-32 


Under 14C: 


Lost to Gifford 0-42 
Lost to Hamilton 0-64 
Lost to Milton 0-74 
Beat Gifford 16-10 


6th XV: 


Beat Gifford 24-8 

Beat Hamilton 42-0 

Beat Milton 16-4 

Lost to Guinea Fowl 0-18 
Lost to Guinea Fowl 0-18 
Lost to Milton 0-14 
Drew with Plumtree 4-4 


7th XV: 


Lost to Hamilton 4-30 
Beat Milton 24-4 

Lost to Guinea Fowl 0-10 
Lost to Milton 0-36 


Under 15A: 


Lost to Gifford 16-24 
Lost to Hamilton 8-32 
Beat Northlea 50-0 
Beat Milton 20-14 

Beat Plumtree 11-4 
Lost to Chaplin 4-20 
Beat Guinea Fowl 20-14 
Beat St. Stephen’s 18-6 
Beat C.B.C. 44-0 

Beat Gifford 18-6 


Under 13A: 


Lost to Gifford 6-10 

Lost to Hamilton 0-24 
Beat Northlea 28-3 

Lost to Milton 6-12 

Beat Plumtree 24-0 

Beat Chaplin 14-8 

Lost to Guinea Fowl 0-28 
Beat St. Stephen’s 32-0 
Beat C.B.C. 12-0 

Beat Gifford 8-4 


Under 13B: 


Lost to Gifford 0-16 

Lost to Hamilton 0-40 
Lost to Milton 0-34 
Drew with Plumtree 4-4 
Lost to Guinea Fowl 4-30 
Beat St. Stephen’s 20-12 
Lost to Milton 0-32 

Lost to Gifford 0-24 


7-a-Side Competition: 


Winners: Oates 


Junior House Match Final: 


Oates beat George Grey 


The school would like to thank all those Matabeleland referees who 
so kindly came out to Falcon to take charge of our Ist XV home matches 


and also stayed to entertain us afterwards. 


Hockey 


Of the 74 games played during the 1973 season, 55 were won, 9 were 
lost and 10 were drawn. The total number of goals scored in school games 
was 290 with only 77 being scored against. Spectator support at Ist XI 
home games was encouraging and the people who watched could not have 
been disappointed as they were treated to hockey of the highest standard. 
However, not all was well in the hockey section — there were disturbingly 
small numbers attending 3rd XI and 4th XI practices and the standard 
of the hockey was poor. This is worrying as up until two years ago 2nd 
group was often the “nursery” for many future Ist XI players. This un- 
fortunate trend may be stemmed next year. As this year saw the welcome 
introduction of a House league system for juniors not involved in 
school fixtures — this proved popular amongst the boys and also useful 
on two counts. Firstly, it enabled coaches to pick out talent missed at the 
beginning of the season, and, secondly, it gave Ist XI and 2nd XI players 
a chance to do some coaching and umpiring. It is hoped that Under 15 
players involved in this league will continue their hockey next year and 
so bolster the 2nd group numbers. 

This season was Mr. Jones’ last as a coach and there is no doubt that 
he will be greatly missed. He has been involved in hockey at Falcon since 
his arrival at the school 17 years ago and he has done more than anybody 
else to make hockey the school’s most successful sport. It is fitting that 
in his last season he should have coached one of the school’s most talented 
Under 13 groups—the “A” side won all eight games played, scoring 
48 goals and only conceding 8 goals. The hockey section is also sorry to 
see Mr. Richardson leave. 

The Ist XI again had an unbeaten season, scoring a record 84 goals 
while only giving away 13. It was a very well balanced side made up of 
a number of experienced players from last year’s Ist XI and good players 
from a successful 2nd XI. The side welded together in the first game 
against a useful Prince Edward side which had just returned from an 
unbeaten tour of the Transvaal and Natal, and from then it never looked 
back. It became a positive goal-hungry team playing most attractive 
hockey. Fleming, as captain, must take much credit for the success of the 
side in that he instilled an excellent spirit and on the field he led by 
example. 

The forward line was the strongest department. The two wings, Rudd 
and Wrathall. were fast and penetrative and both had accurate hard cross 
passes. They were given a great deal of work and between them they 
scored 10 goals. Fleming, at left inner, was top scorer with 26 goals. He 
was always a danger to the opposition in that he not only had sound 
stickwork but more important he was untiring and relentless. In addition, 
he developed a hard, accurate short corner shot. Fleming was ably sup- 
ported by the other two inside forwards, Tayelor and Pickard, who scored 
24 goals and 16 goals respectively. Tayelor was most effective in the 
circle but his stickwork in mid-field was untidy on occasions, while Pickard 
proved a most constructive mid-field player. 
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The halves established a sound understanding with the forwards and 
never let the side down. Hayes, at centre-half, was a tower of strength. 
He controlled mid-field in most games and was often on hand just outside 
the opposition’s circle to pick up the hurried clearance —he was able to 
score no less than five goals from this situation. The wing halves, Hickman 
and Ross, were hard working. They effectively eliminated attacks through 
the opposition wings while at the same time striking up good combinations 
with their inners and wings. 


The backs were generally sound but Joose play during some games 
did lead to some anxious moments. Glass could have been a good player 
but was too casual in his approach to the game. George, although slow, 
proved a reliable, intelligent defender with good positional play. Rex 
developed into an adventurous, but at the same time, safe goalkeeper. 
He must be commended for all the practising he did outside normal practice 
time — it is hoped that he will continue to do this next year. 


Although the 2nd XI had a successful season in that it was unbeaten, 
its performance was often disappointing and even frustrating. In most 
games the team would establish its superiority during the first half but 
during the second half players would relax, resulting in unattractive play. 
Too often players tried to do too much on their own which led to a lack 
of cohesion. It is hoped that next year those players who make the Ist XI 
learn that hockey is very much a team game. Players who showed con- 
siderable talent were Seymour-Smith (back), Cameron and Cant (halves) 
and Finlayson and Graham (forwards). 


The Under 15 group had two useful sides with creditable records. 
However, the “A” side showed one serious weakness in the two games it 
lost — it tended to crack up under pressure and was unable to recover. 
The following players could do well in the open group next year: Turner 
(back), Rudd and ffrench-Constant (halves) and White (forward). 


The Under 14 sides were disappointing considering the wealth of 
talent available and the successful season as Under 13 sides the year before. 
However, players such as Harwood-Nash (goalkeeper), Goddard (back), 
Waller (half) and Walker (forward) showed great promise. 


The Under 13A developed into a more than useful side, playing sound 
and constructive hockey. The highlight of the team’s season was the home 
game against Hamilton in which nine goals were scored in a scintillating 
exhibition. Outstanding players in a side with no real weaknesses were 
Graham (back), Pugh and Robertson (halves) and Margesson and Jamieson 
(forwards). G.A.M. 
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Puoto: Robal Studios 


HOCKEY FIRST XI, 1973 
J. Seymour-Smith, G. Cameron, R. Graham, D. Glass, C. Wrathall, C. Tayelor, A. Ross. 


O. Hickman, P. Rudd, G. Pickard, R. Fleming, I. Hayes, E. George. 
J. Rex 


Barred Owl at nest hole PHoTo: Peter Steyn 


Awards: 
Honours: R. A. FLEMING. 


Colours: E. GEORGE, O. G. HICKMAN, J. R. Rex, A. G. Ross; P, S. B. 
Rupp, C. J. TAYELoR, C. H. WRATHALL. 


“50” Club: D. GLass. 


“Senior Hockey Stick: P. 8S. B. Rupp. 
Junior Hockey Stick: P. H. GRAHAM. 


Rhodesian Schools: R. A. FLEMING (Vice-Capt.), E. Grorce, I. A. L. 
Hayes, P. 8. B. Rupp, G. C. PIcKARD. 


Matabeleland Schools “A”: R. A. FLeminGc (Capt.), E. Gerorce, 
I. A. L. Hayes, J. R. Rex, P. S. B. Rupp, G. C. Pickarp. 


Matabeleland Schools “B’: A. G. Ross, C. J. Tayeror, C. H. 


WRATHALL. 


House Hockey Cups — Senior: HERVEY, 
Junior: TREDGOLD. 


RESULTS 


Ist XI: 
Drew with Prince Edward 2-2 
Beat Plumtree 8-2 and 3-2 
Beat Northlea 10-1 
Beat Gifford 5-1 and drew 0-0 
Beat Founders 15-0 
Beat St. Stephen’s 7-1 and 8-0 
Beat Hamilton 6-0 and 2-1 
Drew with Milton 2-2 and won 6-0 
Beat Guinea Fowl 9-1 
Beat Peterhouse 1-0 


2nd XI: 
Beat Gifford 5-2 and drew 2-2 
Beat Plumtree 6-0 and drew 2-2 
Beat Milton 8-0 and drew 2-2 
Beat St. Stephen’s 6-0 and 3-0 
Beat Hamilton 3-0 and 4-1 


3rd XI: 
Beat Northlea 2nd XI 3-1 
Beat Milton 2-1 and 4-1 
Lost to Hamilton 0-1 and {-3 


4th XI: 


Beat Milton 4-0 and drew 2-2 
Lost to Hamilton 3-5 and won 3-0 


Under 15A: 
Beat C.B.C. 2-0 and lost 3-4 
Beat Northlea 5-3 and 6-0 
Beat Hamilton 3-1 and lost 0-2 
Beat St. Stephen’s 3-1 
Beat Milton 6-0 
Beat Gifford 3-1 and 4-2 


Under 15B: 


Beat Hamilton 5-2 and 2-1 
Beat Milton 9-0 
Beat Gifford 2-1 


Under 14A: 


Beat Gifford 2-1 

Lost to Hamilton 0-2 and drew 2-2 
Beat Northlea 3-2 and 4-0 

Beat C.B.C. 5-1 

Drew with Milton 1-1 


Under 14B: 


Beat Gifford 4-0 

Lost to Hamilton 0-1 and won 3-0 
Beat Northlea 1-0 

Lost to Milton 1-4 


Under 13A: 


Beat Milton 4-1 

Beat Founders 10-0 

Beat Hamilton 9-0 and 3-1 
Beat Whitestone 5-0 and 3-2 
Beat C.B.C. 6-3 

Beat Gifford 8~1 


Under 13B: 


Beat Milton 2-1 
Beat Hamilton 5-0 and 5-0 
Lost to Whitestone 1-2 and drew 0-0 


Cricket 


First Term 
Played 40; Won 23; Lost 14; Drew 3 


The first term was very disappointing from the point of view of the 
ist XI. The batting was poor, and low morale also contributed to make 
things worse. It would seem that Falcon batsmen cannot adapt their 
technique to cope with the slow, wet wickets usually encountered in the 
first term. If only players would realise that they must be prepared to 
fight and graft for their runs then things might be different. But it was 
clear that we had a good side in the making, and one only had to see the 
bowling and fielding to realise that with the rub of the green and a little 
bit of luck, this side would give any school in Matabeleland a hard fight. 
Once again we had the off-spin, leg-break combination as our main weapon 
of attack, and P. Rudd and J. Canton shared many of the wickets that fell. 
With the sudden departure of L. Lachenicht, the new ball attack looked 
very threadbare but, fortunately, P. Moseley was equal to the task. He 
was at times very quick indeed, and yet he never really got the rewards 
that his great-hearted efforts deserved. 


The league was won by R. Fleming’s team —a tribute to his en- 
thusiasm and astute captaincy, though mutterings from the direction of 
the staff-room seemed to indicate that Bushticks, who lost two games by 
the or margin of one run, felt that the best team had in fact come 
second! 


Mention of the league wouldn’t be complete without a tribute to 
Mr, and Mrs. Glynne Jones, We thank them both most sincerely for all the 
hours they have devoted to Falcon cricket. We shall all miss them and 
we wish them well in their retirement. 


Third Term 
Played 39; Won 28; Lost 10; Drew 1 


It is pleasing to report that, with the sun on their backs, and firm 
wickets to bat on, the Ist XI played some really delightful cricket in the 
third term. With spirits high, the batting came very much into its own. 
We saw eight fifties, and a very good century by J. Menashe, and it was 
a real delight to see the boys attacking the bowling and punishing the bad 
ball as it should be hit. Following P. Rudd’s example, the batting was 
invariably exciting (too much so occasionally!) and one remembers 
particularly P. Rudd’s fierce driving, J. Menashe’s murderous leg-side sixes 
and R. Graham’s five consecutive fours off a somewhat bewildered Gifford 
opening bowler. R. Finlayson scored runs with impressive ease, too, and 
R. Fleming proved a reliable sheet-anchor in several games. He had, by 
the end of the season, perfected the technique of running out his partner, 
but that we mustn’t mention here! 
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With P. Rudd as an inspiration — the best schoolboy fielder most of 
us have seen — the side’s fielding was always very good, and occasionally 
brilliant. The general fielding at Gifford and the ground fielding against 
Peterhouse must be particularly mentioned. It is invidious to single out 
individuals in what was essentially a team effort, but special mention must 
be made of the close to the wicket catching of P. Moseley, R. Graham and 
N. Mackay, M. Gibbs’ enthusiastic acrobatics, and the lonely patrolling 
of the fine leg boundary by J. Turner. In the covers G. Pickard saved 
many runs, and the whole effort was capped by the neat, skilful wicket- 
keeping of R. Fleming. 

The bowling was as steady as ever, reinforced by J. Turner, who, 
after an erratic start, bowled his left-arm seamers to great effect. We also 
had some effective spells from M. Gibbs and H. Rudd, to back up the 
main trio of P. Moseley, P. Rudd and J. Canton. 

The outlook for 1974 is good. H. Rudd and R. Finlayson have 
already notched fifties for the Ist XI and J. Canton will still be purveying 
his — “leggies”. There is a strong nucleus of players in the 2nd XI who 
show great promise though there will be a lack of real pace among the 
seamerts. 

Among the juniors the prospects are good and many of them have 
already impressed the Matabeleland coach, Mr. Sid Martin, including 
C. Reed, J. Margesson and P. Canton from the Under 15’s, and Pillans, 
Waller, Walker and Jackson from the Under 14’s. It is particularly 
encouraging to see the abundant talent in the Under 13’s, where Robertson, 
K. Margesson, P. Graham and Jamieson all show great promise. 

To sum up—a thoroughly enjoyable term, and our thanks go out 
to the ladies in the kitchen, the coaches, scorers and ground staff who 
make all our cricket possible. J.D.W. 

Honours: P. Rupp. 

Colours: R. FLEMING, P. MosELey, J. MENASHE, R. GRAHAM. 


“50” Club: J. Canton, R. Finctayson, M. Gipps, G. PICKARD, 
J. TURNER, H. Rupp. 


RESULTS 


FIRST TERM 
First XI: 
Beat Oriel by 7 wickets 
Oriel 84 all out (Rudd 5-19, Canton 3/3) and 23 for 3 
Falcon 93 for 8 declared (Rudd 41) 
Lost to C.B.C. by 4 wickets 
Falcon 107 for 9 declared 
C.B.C. 108 for 6 
Lost to Hamilton by 6 wickets 
Falcon 94 and 75 for 9 
Hamilton 165 for 6 declared 
Lost to Milton by 3 runs 
Milton 106 all out (Canton 6-38) 
Falcon 103 all out 
Drew with St. Stephen’s 
Falcon 181 for 8 declared (Menashe 43) 
St. Stephen’s 91 for 5 


Sil 


Lost to Plumtree by 7 wickets 
Falcon 84 all out 
Plumtree 85 for 3 
Beat Gifford by 66 runs 
Falcon 120 all out (Graham 40) 
Gifford 54 all out (Moseley 6-29) 
Second XI: 
Lost to C.B.C. by 6 wickets 
Beat C.B.C. by 63 runs (G. Fleming 53, Gibbs 41) 
Beat Hamilton by 32 runs (Finlayson 6-14) 
Lost to Milton by 5 wickets 
Third XI: 
Drew with Hamilton (Mackenzie 58 n.o.) 
Beat Hamilton by 6 runs (Hickman 67 n.o.) 
Lost to Milton by 61 runs (Hickman 5-14) 
Drew with St. Stephen’s 2nd XI (Ross 6-54) 
Fourth XI: 
Beat St. Stephen’s 2nd XI by 59 runs (Van Beuningen 46) 
Under 15A: 
Beat C.B.C. by 141 runs (Margesson 46; Turner 5-8) 
Beat Hamilton by 14 runs (H. Rudd 4-27) 
Lost to Milton by 96 runs 
Beat St. Stephen’s outright by 6 runs (Turner 8-6) 
Under 15B: 
Beat Gifford outright by 164 runs (Stansbury 102 n.o.; Bonthrone 4-7 
Dodd 4-6) 
Beat Hamilton by 51 runs (Reed 42 n.o.; Bonthrone 6-7) 
Beat Milton outright by 7 wickets (Toes 35; Bonthrone 4-21) 
Under 14A: 
Beat Whitestone by 74 runs (Waller 106 n.o., Pillans 48 n.o.; Jackson 4-21) 
Beat C.B.C. by 92 runs (Sauls 68; Walker 5-9) 
Beat Hamilton by 17 runs (Webster 61) 
Beat Milton by 10 runs (Goddard 5-41) 
Beat St. Stephen’s outright by 19 runs (Pillans 48 n.o.: Goddard 7-12) 


Under 14B: 
Beat C.B.C. by 71 runs (Collier 7-9) 
Lost to Gifford by 4 wickets 
Lost to Milton outright by 7 wickets (Keith 42; Henderson 6-23) 
Beat Whitestone by 3 wickets (Henderson 6-23) 
Under 13A: 
Beat C.B.C. by 6 wickets (Graham 32; Margesson 6-21) 
Beat Hamilton by 35 runs 
Beat Milton by 9 runs 
Lost to Springvale by 1 wicket (Danckwerts 58 n.o.; Robertson 4-28) 
Under 13B: 
Lost to C.B.C. by 6 wickets (Milne 7-31) 
Lost to Hamilton by 48 runs (Boyce 71; Cooke 5+53) 
Lost to Milton outright by 5 wickets 
Beat Whitestone by 1 wicket (Steyn 41 n.o.; Cornelius 5-3) 


THIRD TERM 


> 


First XI: 
Beat St. Stephen’s by 6 wickets 
St. Stephen’s 122 all out and 47 for 1 
Falcon 224 for 7 declared (P. Rudd 98, Finlayson 37 n.0.) 
Beat Hamilton by 3 wickets 
Hamilton 203 for 6 declared 
Falcon 207 for 7 (H. Rudd 54, Fleming 65) 
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Beat Gifford outright by 93 runs 
Falcon 206 all out (Pickard 31, Graham 83) 
Gifford 49 all out (P. Rudd 4-11, Gibbs 3-17) and 64 all out (H. Rudd 6-26) 
Beat Old Boys by 21 runs 
Falcon 202 for 6 declared (Fleming 77, Menashe 64) 
Old Boys 181 all out (Moseley 4-34, P. Rudd 4-53) 
Drew with Plumtree 
Falcon 248 for 5 declared (P. Rudd 96, Menashe 106 n.o.) 
Plumtree 179 for 8 (Turner 5-51) 
Beat Peterhouse by 33 runs 
Falcon 226 all out (Graham 41, Menashe 37, Finlayson 64) 
Peterhouse 193 all out (Turner 6-52) 
Lost outright to Chaplin by 10 wickets 
Chaplin 165 all out (Moseley 3-32, Canton 3-65) 
Falcon 76 all out and 96 all out (Menashe 30) 


Second XI: 
Beat St. Stephen’s by 8 wickets (Tayelor 60; Cameron 6-19) 
Lost to Hamilton by 2 wickets (Macfadyean 4-59) 
Beat Gifford by 8 wickets (Cameron 62; Fleming 5-38) 
Lost to Plumtree by 3 wickets (N. Mackay 34) 
Beat Chaplin by 7 wickets (Beaman 61) 


Third XI: 
Beat Hamilton by 51 runs (Ross 7-31) 
Lost to Plumtree by 5 wickets (Hickman 91, Ross 73) 


Under 15A: 
Beat St. Stephen’s by 72 runs (Turner 80; Reed 6-29) 
Beat Hamilton by 50 runs (P. Canton 30; Reed 4-23) 
Beat Gifford by 7 wickets (Canton 58; Bonthrone 5-24, Reed 5-33) 
Beat Plumtree by 86 runs (Reed 51, Webster 52: Reed 6-50, Bonthrone 4-41) 
Lost to Chaplin by 8 wickets 


Under 15B: 
Lost to Hamilton by 5 wickets 
Beat Gifford by 154 runs (Soteriou 61; Soteriou 4-3, incl. hat-trick) 


Under 14A: 
Beat St. Stephen’s by 7 wickets (Swan 53; Goddard 4-36) 
Lost to Hamilton by 5 wickets 
Beat Gifford outright by 10 wickets (Walker 54 n.o., Pillans 50 n.o.: 
Jackson 6-18, Goddard 5-30) 
Lost to Plumtree by 1 wicket 
Beat Chaplin by 52 runs (Jackson 6-25) 


Under 14B: 
Lost to Hamilton by 4 wickets (Wilson 5-22) 
Beat Gifford by 5 runs (Bion 7-31) 
Lost to Plumtree by 152 runs 
Beat Chaplin by 75 runs (Bewes 44) 


Under 13A: 
Beat St. Stephen’s outright by 46 runs (Graham 4-9, Margesson 4-1) 
Beat Hamilton outright by 7 runs (Graham 62 n.o.; Jamieson 5-18) 
Beat Gifford by 7 wickets (Margesson 74) 
Beat Plumtree by 110 runs (Margesson 107, Graham 53; Jamieson 4-47) 
Beat Whitestone by 101 runs 
Beat Chaplin by 67 runs (Jamieson 6-15, incl. hat-trick) 


Under 13B: 
Beat Plumtree by 85 runs (Firks 7-5) 
Beat Whitestone by 7 wickets 
Beat Chaplin outright by 12 runs (Cooke 52 n.o.; Firks 6-10 and 5-33, 
Soutter 4-2) 
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Swimming 


After the achievements of 1972 this year was somewhat of an anti- 
climax, Mr, Stewart took a well earned break from coaching the team and 
with the loss of most of our powerful open group we did not do very well 
in the one relay gala we were able to get to in the first term. 

The Inter-High Schools Championships was a bit frustrating as it 
was postponed because of lightning after the first two events had been 
swum and so the team had to trek in again on the following Saturday 
morning. The under 16 group did very well, winning four out of their 
seven events and getting places in two others. Our juniors, however, are very 
weak and we must hope that the 1974 new boys contain some talent. 
Special mention must be made of Russell Mackay who brought home three 
first places. In the end we came fifth. 

In the Inter-House Gala this year there was more competition for first 
place and although Founders won again their lead was much shorter than 
last year. Only two new records were set up — Collings bettered M. Hodges’ 
time for under 16 100 yards breaststroke by 0,5 sec., and J, Russell broke 
Russell-Smith’s time for the under 15 breaststroke by 0,1 sec, The final 
points position in the Inter-House gala was Founders 974, George Grey 884, 
Hervey 69, Oates 51, Tredgold 52. 

The standards cup was won this year by George Grey whose organisa- 
tion at the swimming pool was excellent. 


Colours were awarded to R. Grant and P. Salmon and 50 Club to 
M. Forder, D. Collings, R. Mackay and P. Methven. 


RESULTS 
INTER-HIGH SCHOOLS CHAMPIONSHIPS 


First Places Gained: 
Under 16 100 metres Freestyle — R. Mackay 
Under 16 4 x 50 metres Individual Medley — R. Mackay 
Under 16 50 metres Butterfly — R. Mackay 
Under 16 100 metres Backstroke — Edmonds 
Under 15 Diving — R. Methven. 
Second Places Gained 
Open 4 x 50 metres Individual Medley — Grant 
Under 16 4 x 50 metres Medley Relay 
Third Places Gained 
Open Diving — Forder 
Under 16 100 metres Breaststroke — Collings 
INTER-HOUSE GALA RESULTS 
Open: 
100 yards Freestyle — P. Salmon 
200 yards Freestyle — P. Salmon 
100 yards Breaststroke — M. Bonthrone 
200 yards Breaststroke — M. Bonthrone 
100 yards Backstroke — van Blydenstein 
100 yards Butterfly — van Blydenstein 
100 yards Individual Medley — P. Salmon 
Medley Relay — George Grey 
Freestyle Relay — Founders 
Diving — Forder 
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Under 16 
100 yards Freestyle — R. Mackay 
200 yards Freestyle — R. Mackay 
100 yards Breaststroke — Collings 
200 yards Breaststroke — R. Mackay 
50 yards Backstroke — Edmonds 
50 yards Butterfly — R. Mackay 
100 yards Individual Medley — R. Mackay 
Medley Relay — Hervey 
Freestyle Relay — Founders 
Diving — P. Methven 
Under 15 
100 yards Freestyle — R. Methven 
200 yards Freestyle — R. Methven 
50 yards Breaststroke — J. Russell 
200 yards Breaststroke — D. Bonthrone 
50 yards Backstroke — Petler 
50 yards Butterfly — J. Russell 
100 yards Individual Medley — R. Methven 
Medley Relay — Hervey 
Freestyle Relay — Tredgold 
Diving — P. Canton 
Under 14 
50 yards Freestyle — Collier 
200 yards Freestyle — D. van Wyk 
50 yards Breaststroke — Harwood-Nash 
200 yards Breaststroke — Harwood-Nash 
50 yards Backstroke — D. van Wyk 
50 yards Butterfly — G. Wilson 
100 yards Individual Medley — D. van Wyk 
Medley Relay — Oates 
Freestyle Relay — Oates 
Diving — Harwood-Nash 
Under 13 
50 yards Freestyle — Sly 
200 yards Freestyle — Sly 
50 yards Breaststroke — P. Soutter 
200 yards Breaststroke — Sly 
50 yards Backstroke — G. Cornelius 
50 yards Butterfly — Sly 
100 yards Individual Medley — Sly 
Medley Relay — Founders 
Freestyle Relay — Founders 


Diving — G. Cooke 
Water Polo 


Prospects seemed very dim at the beginning of the year but, all things 
considered, the 1973 team ended up with quite a reasonable record. 

In previous years the leavers had stepped down from a significant 
number of matches in the third term to allow next year’s team to have a 
look in; but in 1972 the tradition lapsed. Whereas those returning had 
usually scored the majority of goals in that same term, in 1972 it was the 
leavers who did and only three of the 1973 team scored — their combined 
tally being 4 out of 75 goals recorded! Thus the team lacked experience 
and confidence and did not build up much of either until too late. 

Government schools returned two weeks before Falcon and, after two 
further weeks, the Crusaders’ Shield tournament was held. This gave the 
team half the time available to the opposition to prepare for the tournament 
and afforded them a complete “season” of only four weeks. 
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In this short time 19 matches were played (seven won and three drawn). 
These 19 matches included five against the pick of the Mashonaland schools, 
two of which we won and one, a memorable game against Prince Edward, 
we drew. In the overall competition we ended a commendable sixth in 
Rhodesia. 

The team for 1974 will have better prospects in that only six of the 
98 goals scored in the third term were scored by leavers. But the team will 
have the same hectic “season”: four, short, crammed weeks of competition. 
Players must really be water-fit when they return to school so that basic 
training can be dispensed with to a certain extent, leaving valuable time 
to be used on ball control, positional play and tactics. Polished moves and 
individual skills were not a feature of play in 1973 — perhaps a new coach 
will help to improve play in 1974! 

Of necessity the second team was neglected in the first term — and was 
unlucky in the third to have half its fixtures cancelled. They performed 
when asked to with commendable enthusiasm but little finesse. Under 15 
polo, too, has taken a somewhat retarded place compared to other sports, 
but the enthusiasm of a number of the players is pleasing to note. I hope 
they do not get lost to the game in the limbo of their Under 16 year. 
Awards: 

Colours: M. G. BONTHRONE, R. R, MACKAY 

“50” Club: N. J. ARKELL, B. A. Evison, D. A. L. Hayes. 

Junior Inter-House Cup: TREDGOLD (5-4 vs. George Grey). 

Senior Inter-House Cup: FOUNDERS (8-5 vs. Tredgold). 

RESULTS 
FIRST TERM 

First Team: 

vs. Hamilton 7~7, 7-5, 3-5 

vs. Milton 8-5, 3-6, 4-11, 2-6 

vs. Plumtree 2-20, 2-6, 0-16, 0-19 

vs. Gifford 4-9, 4-10, 5-5, 5-15 

vs. Guinea Fowl 11-2, 17-2 

vs. SACS 7-5 

vs. Sinoia 6-5 

vs. Churchill 4-2 

vs. Prince Edward 5-5 

vs. Mount Pleasant 2-14 

vs. Allan Wilson 3-12 
Second Team: 

vs. Gifford 5-2; vs. Hamilton 7-5; vs. SACS 3-5 
Under 15: 

vs. Milton 5~7, 8-9; vs. Gifford 4-4, 3-7; vs. Hamilton 6-7, 9-4; 


vs. Plumtree 5-4, 1-11 
THIRD TERM 

First Team: 

vs. Hamilton 3-7, 4-4, 5-12 

vs. Milton 8-7 

vs. Plumtree 4-13, 1-23 

vs. Gifford 4-7, 4-8 

vs. Guinea Fowl 8-2 

vs. Old Miltonians 3-8 

vs. Old Boys 16-8 

vs. Churchill 14-2 

vs. Prince Edward 3-5 

vs. Mount Pleasant 16-3 

vs. Allan Wilson 5-13 
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Life Saving 

The hard core of enthusiastic life-savers has now left Falcon and, as 
a result, the Club has not functioned very well this year. Unless there are 
a number of live-wire instructors who can arouse a sense of competition 
among their pupils the Club will probably remain in the doldrums. 

The following passed their examinations:— 
Bronze Medallion: M. L. Fre_pus, S. Grsson, T. W. Gurr, N. D. Hit, 

M. B. Hope Hatt, M. A. Hutcuinson, G. M. MAcLAcHian, S. Woop, 

O. SALMon, I. C. VALENTINE, G. A. WATSON-SMITH. 


Bronze Cross: P. R. DANCKWERTS, M. SILVE. 
Award of Merit: R. P. FILer. 


Athleties 


The 19th Athletics Sports were held on March 31st with Hervey firm 
favourites, There were some fine performances and fifteen new records were 
established. G. Crosland had an outstanding day, gaining five first places 
and breaking four records, whilst J. Turner set new records for the 1 500 m. 
and 800 m., a race which proved to be the most exciting of the day with 
P. Rudd very nearly snatching victory at the last moment, Other individuals 
of note were M. Stewart and the two Webster brothers. Although Oates 
were always in striking distance throughout the Sports, Hervey lived up 
to expectations and finished the day with 1724 points, followed by Oates 
(162), George Grey (1074), Tredgold (105) and Founders (1024), Hervey 
also won the Standards Cup with an average of 19,48 points. This com- 
petition had been held in the three weeks immediately before Sports Day 
and gave boys the opportunity to train, This scheme proved very success- 
ful and a large number of boys availed themselves of the opportunity to 
improve their performances, 

This year it was Falcon’s turn to act as host to the other four schools, 
Plumtree, Milton, Gifford and Hamilton, which together with Falcon hold 
a Pentagonal Athletic Relay Meeting annually. In this competition all 
track events are relays and field events are decided by the aggregate of 
the best jump, throw or putt of each individual in the team. Outstanding 
individuals are less important than good depth: it is essentially a team 
event. Falcon did well to come second behind Hamilton. 

Falcon entered a large team for the Inter Schools Athletics Com- 
petition and although they finished fourth there were some good individual 
performances. Crosland shone in Long Jump, Triple Jump and Hurdles, 
K. Webster and M. Stewart were successful in Junior events, but it was 
J. Turner and M, Bonthrone who really earned their laurels. Turner 
broke the Inter Schools’ records in the 800 m, and 1500 m., whilst Bon- 
throne smashed the 3 000 m. record by a long way. 

The following awards were made: 

Honours — G. Crosland, J, Turner, 
Colours — M, Bonthrone. 
“50” Club — L. Wasserman, P. Rudd. 
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100 Metres — Open: G. Crosland (11,3 secs.)*; Under 16: M. Brooks (12,0 secs.); 
Under 15: K. Webster (12,1 secs.)*; Under 14: R. Webster (13,1 secs.); Under 13: 
A. Jamieson (14.0 secs.). 


200 Metres — Open: S. Macfaydean (23,2 secs.)*; Under 16: M. Brooks (24,2 secs); 
Under 15: K. Webster (24,8 secs); Under 14: R. Webster (25,7 secs.); Under 13: 
A. Jamieson (27,8 secs.). 


400 Metres — Open: M. Bonthrone (52,4 secs); Under 16: A. Bone (56,1 secs.); 
Under 15: Stansbury (57,9 secs.); Under 14: R. Webster (58,9 secs.). 


800 Metres — Open: J. Turner (1 min. 58,9 secs.)*; Under 16: P. Lowe; Under 15: 
M. Stewart (2 min. 13,5 secs.)*. 


1500 Metres — Open: J. Turner (4 min. 15,6 secs.)*; Under 16: R. Ward (4 mins. 
47,0 secs.); Under 15: M. Stewart (4 mins. 46,8 secs.)* 


3000 Metres — Open: M. Bonthrone (9 mins. 32 secs.)*; Under 16: Ward (10 min. 
41,1 secs.); Under 15: M. Stewart (10 mins. 33,8 secs.)*. 


Hurdles — Open: G. Crosland (15,4 secs.)*; Under 16: G. Pillans (15,5 secs.); 
Under 15: K. Webster (11,9 secs)*; Under 14: B. Longhurst (14,1 secs.). 


High Jump — Open: Wasserman (1,69 m); Under 16: R. Finlayson (1,56 m); Under 
15: H. Rudd (1.42 m); Under 14: Cooke (1,41 m); Under 13: K. Margesson 
(1,33 m). 

Long Jump — Open: G. Crosland (6,49 m)*; Under 16: M. Brooks (5,71 m); Under 
15: K. Webster (5,56 m); Under 14: R. Webster (5,16 m)*; Under 13: A. 
Jamieson (4,63 m). 


Triple Jump — Open: G. Crosland (12,83 m); Under 16: M. Brooks (11,77 m); 
Under 15: M. Turner (10,74 m). 


Shot Put — Open: S. Macfadyean (14,05 m)*; Under 16: M. Renahan (11,82 m); 
Enger is R. Keay (10,23 m); Under 14: J. Sauls (9,04 m); Under 13: I. Wilson 
27 mi), 
phe — Open: S. Cooke (39,0 m); Under 16: S. Gray (42,7 m); Under 15: M. 
urner. 


Javelin: Open: L. Wasserman (47,52 m); Under 16: M. Renahan (43,56 m); Under 
15: J. Margesson (34,39 m). 


Relays — Open: Oates (46,3 secs.); Under 16: Hervey (49,5 secs.); Under 15: Hervey 
(49,8 secs)*; Under 14 Oates (53,4 secs.); Under 13: Hervey (56,8 secs.). 
* Denotes a Record 


CUP WINNERS 1973 


V. Wells Cup — Open 100 metres — G. Crosland. 

Wolfe Dampre Cup — Under 16 100 metres — M. Brooks 
B. Evans Cup — Open 200 metres — S. Macfadyean 
Selby Cup — Under 16 400 metres — A. Bone 

A. Evans Cup — Open 400 metres — M. Bonthrone 
Regester Trophy — Under 15 1 500 metres — M. Stewart 
C. Larter Cup — Open 800 metres — J. Turner 

S. F. Goodrich Cup — Under 16 800 metres — P. Lowe 
No Name Cup — Under 15 800 metres — M. Stewart 

10.. J. Murray Cup — Under 16 1 500 metres — R. Ward 

11. Gay Roberts Cup — Open 1 500 metres — J. Turner 

12. Gabbitas Cup — Open Hurdles — G. Crosland 

13. P. Cannon Cup — Open High Jump — L. Wasserman 

14. Reid Trophy — Open Triple Jump — G. Crosland 

15. G. Crosland Cup — Open Long Jump — G. Crosland 

16. H.M. Lilywhite Cup — Open Relay — Oates 

17. Milne & Henwood Cup — Tug 0’ War — Oates 

18. D. G. Wilson Cup — Standard Points — Hervey 

19. Championship Shield — Hervey 


SONAR EN 
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Cross Country 


A new check-point was added this year, but it was not named after 
last year’s winner: instead it was called the Dam Wall. The tradition of 
using the last winner’s name is wearing thin, for M. G. Bonthrone, who 
has filled the berth twice already, filled it again in 1973. He will be back 
next year, too. An honourable mention should be extended to P. Rudd 
who again followed him home. With 99 points from these two places (and 
seven of the next eleven places) Tredgold could not lose the Senior Cup. 
They also managed to hold off a strong challenge from Founders in the 
Junior competition where the individual winner was M. Stewart of Oates. 


RESULTS 
SENIOR JUNIOR 
1. M. Bonthrone - - - - - (T) 1. Stewart - - - - - - - (O) 
2. P. Rudd - - - - - - - (YD) 2. ffrench-Constant - - - - (T) 
3. J. Turner - - - - - - - (BH 3. Stansbury = = = = = = (O) 
4. T. Soullier - - - - - - (1) 4. D. Bonthrone - - - - - (1) 
5. Tayelor - - - - - - - @ >. M."Burer - = = = = = oF) 
6. Ward = *§ = = = == = (@B 6. Lush - : - - - - (TD) 
7. Hayes - - - - - - - - (I) 7. Haynes - = = = = = (GG) 
8 Arkell - - - - - - - > (1) 8. Hughes - - - - - - - (1) 
9, Benos - - - - - - - - T&D 9, W. Macgregor - - - - - (F) 
10. Burrell - - - - - - - (GG) 10. Methven - - - - - - - (GG) 
Ii, Mulders = = = = ~~ = @ 11. S. Soullier - - - - - - (TD 
12. R. Kime - - - - = = - (DY) 12. Cunningham - - - - - (F) 
13. Hynes - - - - > > - = (1) 13. Harper - - - - - - (GG) 
14. Mackay - - - - - - - (GG) 14. Pugh - - - - - - - (F) 
15. Watt - - - - - - - - (GG) 15, Firks - - - - - - - (F) 
16. G. Gasson - - - - - - (QO) 16. Spiers - - - - - - - - (FP) 
17. Kenny - - - = = (O) 17. Hutchinson - -.- - - = (GG) 
18. Grant - - - - - - - - ( 18. McKinnon - - - - = - (T) 
19. Moseley - - - - - - (F) 19. H. Rudd - - - - - - - (T) 
20. Hull - - - =~ = = = = () 20. Wilson - 2 = = = = = (GG) 
21. Beaman - - - - - - - (O) 21. G. Keith - - - - - - - (FP) 
22. A. Ross - - - - - = - Q@) 22. Sissingh - - - - - - - (TN 
23. Crosland - - - - - - - (O) 23. Brown - = = = = = + (FP) 
24. Robertson - - - - - - (F) 24. Lockhart - - - - - - - (HA) 
25, Lowe = = = = = =» = = (€B) 25. Fenton-Wells - - - = (O) 
26. Schwartz - - - - - - (F) 26. Francey - - - - - - - (BP) 
27. Lindsell - - - - - - - (GG) 27. Fieldus - - - - - - - (GG) 
28. Walker - - - - - - - (GG) 28. Cornelius 2 @s ee TD 
29. J.C. M. Anderson- - - - (T) 29. Millar - - - - - - - - (T) 
30. Johnston - = - (GG) 30. Smith - - - - - --- ( 
House Points 

I. Tredgold - - - 516 1. Tredgold - - - 405 

2. Founders - - - 311 2. Founders - - - 369 

3. Oates - - - - 202 3. George Grey - - 310 

4. George Grey - - 201 4. Oates - - - - 140 

5. Hervey - - - - 45 5. Hervey - - - - 5] 
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Tennis Notes 


2 Tennis enjoyed another satisfying year with once again the emphasis 
lying on sound performance throughout the team rather than on individual 
brilliance. The standard of play was quite consistently high, and although 
our only encounter with Milton, in the second round of the Mim du Toit, 
resulted in a very conclusive defeat, we fared very successfully in our 
matches with other schools not only at Ist Team level, but also in 2nd Team 
and Under 14 fixtures, It is unfortunate that Milton’s continued insistence on 
playing Ist and 2nd Team matches only on Saturdays deprives us of the 
opportunity of meeting them more often. 


What has been consistently pleasing throughout the year has been the 
spirit in which the game has been played. Whatever the challenge, whatever 
the stakes, in individual, inter-House or inter-School competition, matches 
have been played in a sound, sporting tradition without displays of petti- 
ness, egotism or showmanship. We will continue to produce good tennis 
players as long as we can do this. : 


We start the 1974 season with the fulfilment of a long-felt need, 
though we all sincerely regret the occasion for its fulfilment, We now 
have two fine all-weather courts, the generous gift of Dr. and Mts, J. Scart, 
We would like to express our heart-felt sympathy with the donors, our 
appreciation of the gesture, and our assurance that for those of us who knew 
Tom, we need no reminder of his interest in tennis or of the pleasure of 
his company, : 

K.G. 


Squash 


The increased popularity of squash this year is shown by the fact that 
up to 120 boys play squash on Saturdays and Sundays, utilising all four 
courts to the full. This includes boys from all age groups, but especially 
those who are completing their last years. It has not only become a popular 
game among the school’s top players, but also among the up-and-coming 
boys. There was a pleasing response to coaching clinics and demonstrations 
in Bulawayo, given by some of the world’s top players — Hunt, Barrington 
and Hiscoe. : 


Squash this year has been marked by an improvement in technique 
and in knowledge of the game. This has been apparent when games have 
been made attractive and adventurous for spectators. The College team 
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this year consisted of C. Wrathall, B. Burrell, I. Hayes, G. Pickard and 
R. Martin. R. Martin left the College at the end of the second term and 
his place in the team was taken by R. Fleming. The team played six 
matches but needs more outside competition from other schools and club 
teams. Two matches were played against Milton, both of which were won, 
3-2 and 4-1 respectively. The school was challenged by the masters on 
two occasions: the first game ended in a draw and the school team won 
the second 7-1. The Old Boys supplied their annual team over the Old 
Boys weekend. an encounter which finished 6-1 in Falcon’s favour. An 
invitation team was also brought out from Bulawayo by Mr. Hadrys. After 
some very close exchanges the school won 4-1. These were all experienced 
league players and it is this type of squash which will prove most beneficial 
to thoughtful school players. 


At the beginning of the second term C. Wrathall and B. Burrell were 
selected to represent the Matabeleland junior team in the Inter-provincial 
tournament in Salisbury. Both won and lost a match each. They were 
also chosen to play in the Matabeleland Championships in Bulawayo. 
C. Wrathall was eliminated in the first round, while B. Burrell progressed 
to the second before meeting his match. Next year we hoped that more 
players will be entered. 


The Inter-House competition was held during the second term and 
was comfortably won by George Grey. Runners-up were Oates followed 
by Tredgold. The individual squash championships were held in the third 
term when much of the school’s hidden talent began to show. The junior 
championship was won by A. Waller who beat C. Danckwerts 3-0. In the 
intermediate section B. Burrell overpowered a much improved P. Cilliers 
3-0. The senior championship, however, provided some good spectator 
squash with C. Wrathall beating G. Pickard 3-2. 


We very much hope that squash will continue to be as popular as it 
has been this year. The squash has been outstanding and with a greater 
number of fixtures against outside teams I am sure it will continue to 
improve. It would be interesting to visit Salisbury to play the Mashonaland 
schools; but, unfortunately for squash, almost all players take part in other 
major sports which limit their availability. G.C.P. 
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Expedition of the Faleon College 
Exploration Society, 1973 to the 


Okavango Swamps, Botswana 


MEMBERS OF THE EXPEDITION 


Leader: J. STAKESBY LEWIS. 

Mk. P. STEYN: Ornithologist. 

Dr. PINHEY: Entomologist. 

Mr. B. MARSHALL: Hydrobiologist. 
Dr. ORAM. 

MR. G. ARMSTRONG. 

Joe: Skinner. 

RAPHAEL: Dr. Pinhey’s Assistant, 
Lucas: Guide. 


Schoolboys: J. ANDERSON, N. ARKELL, R. Asin, J. BENos, M. Forprr, 
G. Gasson, O. HickMan, D. Hotpen, I. Manson, S. Newett, R. 


RICHARDSON, M. VAN ZYt, S. WHITTLE. 
Saturday, Ist of December, 1973. 


The five-ton truck was loaded early in the morning and we left the 
school at ten thirty. We arrived at the Bulawayo Museum at 11.45 a.m. 
and time was spent loading skinners and their equipment. We met Mr. 
Steyn, Dr, Pinhey and Dr. Oram, and at 12.15 the convoy left the Museum 
for the border. We stopped once at Figtree to refuel and then continued 
to Plumtree. Here all went well until there was trouble with the taking of 
the fuel across the border. We had an import licence but not the correct 
form from a bank manager to say that the fuel was bought in Rhodesia. 
We had to return to Plumtree and try to contact a bank manager. It being 
Saturday we anticipated some difficulty in locating the gentleman. How- 
ever, we were lucky and on the second attempt contacted him. He then 
phoned through to the border and settled the matter, and the Botswana 
border was crossed without any further hitch. The run to Francistown 
was uneventful, However, we were now behind schedule. On the outskirts 
of Francistown the convoy was halted briefly by officials conducting a 
traffic census, and ten miles further we made camp. In a few minutes Chef 
Manson had whipped up an imitation Hungarian goulash. Coffee time 
came round and the “sugar” was liberally distributed, In no time it was 
spat out to loud, pained cries of “salt ! ! Someone had put salt in the 
sugar jar. Coffee was brewed again and a few drops of rain began to fall 
Immediate panic ensued, but it seemed for a short while to be a false 
alarm, However, there was thunder and lightning from the horizon and all 
made their beds under shelter of sorts. - 
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Sunday, the 2nd of December. 


It rained during the night and most arose in a rather damp and miser- 
able condition. Mr. Steyn and Manson, after sharing the same mattress, 
got up together at four in the morning to make the fire. We gulped down 
a breakfast of *pro-nutro”, and/or puffed wheat, followed by the inevitable 
cup of char and were on the road in good time. The going was through sand 
and sparse thorn veld. To Nata the journey was rather uneventful, except 
for the fact that Anderson’s toolbox fell off the back of the lorry and his 
tools were spread over some fifty yards of road, Nata was reached at about 
9.30 a.m. Hats blew off several times along the road, one never to be seen 
again. At Nata we halted briefly to examine a snake which Mr. Steyn had 
run over, 


We caught the occasional glimpse of the Makarikari salt pans over 
the tops of trees. A halt was called after crossing the northern tip of the 
pan, and we had a lunch of bully beef, cheese and bread. The run to Maun 
was uneventful and easy. We arrived in the early afternoon and a storm 
was brewing in the distance, The two landrovers made straight for the camp 
site while Mr. Stakesby Lewis went into town to deal with some business. 
On the way to the camp site the 5-ton truck had to be pushed out of the 
sand twice, but it arrived in due course and we all had a long and enjoyable 
bathe in the Thamalakane River, immediately below the camp. For supper 
another stew was presented by Manson, in very wet conditions, and if it 
were not for the excellent work of Nick Arkell, it is doubtful if the cook’s 
fire would have got going. 


To bed at last! The rain teemed down, but this time we were ready 
for the bell tent had been erected, and we all slept like the dead, 


Monday the 3rd of December. 


As Maun only awoke at seven in the morning we were up a little 
later than usual, While the landrovers went into Maun, the truck, which 
had started the day with a flat battery, after a push start, headed for 
Crocodile Lodge to unload a 44 gallon drum of petrol for Mr. Armstrong 
who was following us, In Maun our visa was extended from 7 to 16 days. 
Here we also picked up our guide, Lucas. 


Dr. Pinhey’s wheel, which had been left at Riley’s Garage to have a 
puncture fixed, was ready and we were on the road again at 8.30. We soon 
found out that our guide was quite a character. He could speak Afrikaans, 
a little English and several native dialects. The road to the turning at 
Moremi North Gate was uncomfortable, being very corrugated, but pas- 
sable. Mr, Stakesby Lewis missed the turning so we had another quick 
lunch before going back on our tracks for a few miles to the correct turning. 
Here we hit the bad road, Between mud and sand we got stuck six times 
before reaching Khwai River Lodge. On the way we passed Mark Selby, an 
ex Falcon student, now working as a white hunter for his father. 

Here, in the beautiful forest, game abounded, mainly very tame 
impala and tsessebe, We sighted five giraffe in the distance. Eventually 
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the convoy drove into the lodge at Khwai River, where gigantic thirsts 
were quenched with beer, cokes, groovies, and appletisers, Here the Leader 
organised a fool-proof plan which involved sending a lead landrover ahead 
to set up camp for the main party. A group consisting of Mr. Steyn, Lucas, 
Manson and van Zyl comprised the advance party. They had a good trip 
with only the tsetse plaguing them, The advance party marked the route 
with signs, which, unhappily, were never seen by the main party. The 
advance party arrived at Tsitatunga One, early, started a fire and cooked 
supper. They then had a long wash in a pool below the camp under the 
watchful eyes of four hippo, After a long and fruitless wait in the dark it 
was decided to return and search for the main party. It was then that they 
saw the sight of the day: a pair of female lions crossing the road with their 
cubs. They also saw several hyena. They met Dr, Pinhey’s landrover 
coming the other way and discovered that the truck had had a puncture 
earlier and a wheel had to be changed, after which the truck had stuck 
in the sand several times, which accounted for their delay. The truck was 
still stuck up to its axles in sand and an arrangement was made for Mr. 
Steyn to take supper to the travellers in the truck, which he eventually 
reached in his landrover at 9.40 p.m, in the pitch dark. The truck was 1] 
miles from the proposed camp site, and it was decided, after a particularly 
exhausting day to bed down there. 


Tuesday, 4th of December, 


We arose after a very deep sleep, having been serenaded by leopard, 
lion and hyena on top of the usual calls of the bush. We drank a quick 
cup of tea, packed and advanced to the intended overnight spot, where 
we alighted and had our breakfast of scrambled eggs. We had a swim 
and a wash and were on the road in good time. The journey from then on 
to the main base camp was the toughest yet, the road was terribly sandy 
and the 26 miles we travelled took nearly five hours, pushing and towing, 
digging out the wheels and cutting bush to lay in front of the wheels. In 
all, between Maun and base camp we were stuck 32 times, Our one con- 
solation was the large number of animals visible, In all about 15 varieties 
of game were seen. Eventually we arrived at the chosen site, which was not 
quite up to expectations but satisfactory, We found our immediate neigh- 
bours to be a group of river bushmen — a very interesting tribe, After a 
hurried lunch half of the party went off to shoot duck and others set off 
in two landrovers to find out how accessible the main river, three miles off, 
was. Both expeditions were unsuccessful, The duck hunters returned empty- 
handed, and Mr. Steyn’s landrover settled in the mud on its axles. The river 
was not reached. Mr. Steyn’s landrover was recovered eventually and his 
party returned to set up camp. To continue further was impossible, and we 
had reached the end of our journey — Four Rivers Camp. 

Our first success was when Dr. Oram shot a morning dove for Mr. 
Steyn, Soon after Gasson murdered a spurwing goose with a shot from a 
-303 rifle. The best shot of the day was when Doc Oram knocked off a prat- 
incole — on the wing. For the entomologists it was a successful afternoon: 
Raphael, Dr. Pinhey’s assistant, caught Trithemus falconis — a species of 
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dragonfly first discovered by Dr, Pinhey on the previous college expedition 
to these swamps. At the end of a full day, after a stew with sadza or rice, 
produced by Messrs. Hickman and Arkell we set up our sleeping bags 
and mosquito nets and settled for the night. 


Wednesday, 5th of December. 


We emerged from our slumbers to the sounds and aromas of Gasson 
and Richardson preparing their culinary concoctions. Guide Lucas took 
delight in identifying fresh lion spoor, close to the camp and gave a realistic 
demonstration of lion consuming its victim. Lechwe appeared across a 
small swamp nearby, After breakfast Messrs. Steyn, Marshall and Richard- 
son went to visit a pool which held promise for swimming and fish netting, 
half a mile away. They were swiftly sent off by a quartet of irate hippo! 
About eleven in the morning Arkell and van Zyl went off to do a little 
bird-watching and to look for specimens. They took with them a twelve bore 
shotgun. They told everyone that they would be back for lunch. However, 
it was two-thirty before they returned, About two miles from the camp 
they had run into a lioness, and in the subsequent retreat had lost their 
bearings. After wandering about for some time a bushwoman showed them 
the way home, Meanwhile, in camp, Manson had been baking bread which 
was in short supply. At the same time Mr. Stakesby-Lewis and Dr. Pinhey 
had decided to go to the Xugana to establish a sub-camp on the main 
waterway. Mr. Steyn and Mr, Marshall, with a couple of helpers, paid a 
visit to the pond where he had been stuck, and succeeded in netting some 
fish, On their return trip Benos shot a bird which Mr, Steyn was unable 
to identify with certainty. Mr. Stakesby Lewis came back with the news 
that there was a beautiful camp site on the shore of the lagoon at Xugana. 
A full, interesting day was rounded off in the evening with a tasty stew of 
spurwing goose. 


Thursday, 6th of December. 


In the early morning a small party set off for the Xugana camp: 
Mr. Marshall, Mr. Steyn, Richardson, Gasson, Anderson and van Zyl, and 
the guide, Lucas. Travelling with them in the second landrover Dr, Oram, 
Manson and Forder formed another party. On arrival at Xugana, camp was 
speedily established, fish nets were laid across the lagoon, and then every- 
one strolled to the Lodge to pay respects to Howard McDonald, the 
manager of Xugana Lodge. Howard informed us regretfully that it was 
impossible for us to stay over at the Xugana lagoon for various reasons 
beyond his control, He suggested, as an alternative, that we go further up- 
stream to the John Meakome camp site. In the meantime the Xugana camp 
had been visited by monkeys, Almost the whole egg supply had been shat- 
tered,and Manson’s bread had been savagely sampled. (The monkeys seemed 
none the worse for their experience), Off then to Meakome Camp, some 
in Mr. Steyn’s boat, others by landrover, After the excellent site at Kugana, 
Meakome was a little disappointing. It was not on the lagoon and the only 
water nearby was a fast flowing stream. The day was all but spent, and 
camp was soon established at Meakome, 
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Meanwhile, back at main camp, Dr. Pinhey had been having tremen- 
dous success catching several Trithemis falconis. Mr. Armstrong arrived 
with Whittle, explaining that he had been delayed by passport problems. 
In the evening there was a frog hunt, held at the bathing spot. The quarry 
were tracked by following their ventriloquistic croaks, 


Friday, 7th of December. 


In main camp not much happened this morning. Bird nets were put 
up catching small fly-catchers and a single very interesting dragonfly, of 
which there were only five other known speciments in existence. For the 
rest of the day everyone did his own thing! At Meakome Camp the morning 
was devoted to either dragonfly catching, or on the river, Two groups went 
out on the river at separate times in Mr, Steyn’s boat. The first group went 
with Brian Marshall to lay nets in the back-waters upstream. The second 
groups left later to do birdwatching and collecting. A couple of good 
specimens were shot. They landed at a less marshy break, in the seemingly 
endless papyrus to capture dragonflies. The catch was not spectacular. 

Expecting Mr. Stakesby Lewis to arrive at any time at Meakome they 
waited for the rest of the afternoon in camp. When he arrived the nets were 
taken in: the catch consisted of three tigerfish. 


Saturday, 8th of December. 


It was early rising for everyone. The whole expedition, with the ex- 
ception of Doc, Pinhey, Raphael and Joe, prepared to move to a heronry 
on a large lagoon, Gadikwe. The two parties — one from Meakome and 
the other from Main Camp at Four Rivers, converged at Xugana and then 
continued by boat down the Moanachira River, The downward journey in 
three boats was uneventful until a certain Forder began insulting another 
boat captained by Skipper Steyn and a few skirmishes ensued, such articles 
as orange peels being used as ammunition. The war escalated until stout 
papyrus reeds were being plucked out of the edge of the river and cut into 
suitable lengths for throwing. The whole business culminated at 12.05 into 
the “battle of Gobega Lagoon”. For a few minutes engines roared and a 
terrific fight blazed until the Leader, who was a little disturbed, terminated 
the fun. The trip to Gadikwe was uneventful. On arrival we had a hurried 
lunch and set off in two parties, one to the heronry and the other fishing. 
The heronry was disappointing, the chicks were quite advanced and Mr. 
Steyn did not get the photographs he had hoped for. The fishing, however, 
was great fun, Several tiger were caught. Newett landed the largest, at least 
seven pounds, The whole afternoon was spent in this fashion. All hit the 
hay early, with signs of rain in the distance. 


Sunday, 9th of December. 


A faint drizzle on our faces aroused us. Hastily breakfast was pre- 
pared. The weather did not look promising and the fuel for the boats was 
running low, so the unanimous decision was to return to Xugana immedia- 
tely. The homeward journey was against the flow of the river and therefore 
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took longer than the outward journey, We eventually reached Xugana 
towards midday, when we lunched. Most of the party then returned to Four 
Rivers camp on foot while the cooks travelled by landrover. During the 
remainder of the afternoon a few of the boys went out shooting — without 
much success. In the evening Howard McDonald came to supper, and was 
treated to Manson’s best meal yet. 


Monday, 10th of December. 


During the night it rained and there was a scramble to get as water- 
proof as possible before returning to sleep. The rain continued until morning 
and when it eventually stopped several wet sleeping bags were hung out to 
dry. The morning was bleak and wet and no one except a few stalwart duck 
hunters left camp, until later, when there was a game drive, During the 
drive a pack of wild dogs was spotted. After lunch Mr, Marshall, Arkell, 
Newett and Hickman went to net a nearby pan, returning with an inter- 
esting collection of bream, pike and other smaller varieties. There was a 
second game drive and a large leguan was captured some distance from 
the camp, Meanwhile Mr. Steyn and those left in the camp erected his 18 
foot high hide, from which he proposed to photograph a barred owlet at 
its nest — a hole in the tree, nearby. Later a game of cricket was played, 
with a pick handle serving as bat, and a tennis ball. 


That night when everyone else was asleep, Mr, Steyn sat up watching 
the nest for several hours, and taking photographs. 


Tuesday, 11th of December. 


In the morning Mr. Steyn, with a small group, drove to Meakome 
Camp to do some photography but unfortunately he did not get the pictures 
he wanted, After lunch another group went netting fish with Brian Marshall. 
At three o’clock a tremendous storm hit camp. Mr. Stakesby Lewis’s tent fell 
down and the fire was washed out. The fishermen returned to camp frozen, 
expecting a hot cup of coffee, only to find no fire, and the cooks luxuriating 
in their sleeping bags. Tea was eventually made on a gas cooker and the 
fire was re-kindled. A first class meal was cooked. By now we were all 
getting used to the rain. 


Wednesday, 12th of December. 


Apart from a game of cricket the morning was fairly quiet until the 
intrepid hunters of the black heron (Gasson and Benos) returned with 
Howard McDonald, Howard had driven his landrover into a ford which 
had deepened due to recent rains, and his engine had stalled, due to 
water-logging. We all rallied to his assistance and found the vehicle up to 
the headlamps in water. It was manhandled out and the mechanics, led 
by Mr. Armstrong, gave it a complete overhaul and service. Another 
shower of rain did not help matters. It was after four in the afternoon 
before Howard was able to continue to Khwai River Lodge. During the 
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night watch was kept over the barred owlet’s nest by Mr. Steyn, accom- 
panied by volunteers, He removed “Ollie” the single chick from the nest 
to keep for study. 


Thursday, 13th of December. 


Due to all the rain we decided to leave for Bulawayo a day early 
and the entire morning was spent packing and preparing the vehicles for 
the return trip, We were on the road by 12.30 p.m. The road between Four 
Rivers Camp and Khwai River Lodge was greatly improved by the rain 
as the sand was much more compact. We reached Khwai by four thirty 
having been stuck only twice, At Khwai we had refreshments and Mr. von 
Brandis, the manager, allowed us to bathe in the pool at the Lodge. Rain 
started falling while we were making camp, a few hundred yards from the 
Lodge. 


Friday, 14th of December. 


It was decided to take the road through Moremi Game Reserve (at 
R1,00 a head for scholars and R1,50 for adults) as the other road was 
impassable due to the rain. At Moremi we saw only impala, After Moremi 
the truck was stuck once, and was pulled out by the two landrovers. Maun 
was reached in time for lunch and a swim in the Tahmalakani River, One 
of the tyres on the truck was beginning to shred and was changed. Mr. 
Stakesby Lewis had some business to do in Maun and we set off again at 
3 p.m. Not far from Maun the truck had a puncture and the badly worn 
tyre was once again brought into commission. 70 miles further, camp was 
set up by the roadside, By 9 p.m. the punctured tyre was mended and 
replaced the shredding tyre. 


Saturday, 15th of December, 


Up early — we hoped to make Bulawayo in one day. Only 11 miles 
from camp the mended tyre blew out. Once more the worn tyre came into 
use. It was now shedding large pieces of rubber. It held for 100 miles, 
then — bang! Now the only thing left to do was to put the large spare 
back wheel on the front left side. In Francistown we contacted the person 
in charge of the Botswana branch of Ward’s Transport (the firm from 
whom the truck was hired). He was very helpful and gave us another front 
tyre and some diesel fuel. It was now late in the afternoon. Our main 
worry was whether we would reach the border before it closed. Mr. Steyn 
enquired at the police station as to the time of closing of the border post. 
One member of the force said 6 p.m, and the other 8 p.m. Dr. Pinhey went 
on ahead with Dr. Oram, Raphael and Joe. The rest arrived at the border 
at 6.30 p.m. and were relieved to find it open. The rest of the journey was 
extremely uncomfortable for those travelling on the back of the open truck. 
It was a very cold night, Mr. Steyn left us at Bulawayo, and we reached 
the end of our return journey to Falcon, just before midnight. 
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Dragonfly collecting on Falcon College 
Expeditions in the Okavango 


by Elliot Pinhey, National Museum, Bulawayo 
(January, 1974) 


There have been six such expeditions by Falconians, bringing back 
dragonflies and other insects: Dec. 1968 to Khwaai R. Camp, Aug, 1969 
to Drotsky caves, Dec. 1970 to Malange, April 1971 to Nxai Pan, Dec. 1972 
to Save River and Dec. 1973 to 4 River Camp. I was fortunate in accom- 
panying the 1968 and 1973 expeditions and with a bias towards dragonfly 
life (Odonata) these were very fruitful occasions. Naturally, records from 
all four trips were useful and so were the numerous insects of other groups. 


So far, up to the end of 1973, I can record 82 species of dragonflies 
from Botswana, mostly from the Okavango system. The 1968 expedition 
realized 45 species culminating in the discovery of Trithemis falconis. The 
1973 safari produced 59 species, differing in several respects from the earlier 
one and resulting in new records linking up with Zambia and included some 
new species. 


There has not yet been time to assess the thousands of other insects 
captured on the last expedition, It may be quietly mentioned that the bait 
traps draping the woodland behind camp produced some of the Charaxes 
butterflies I was seeking; the light trap, whose generator throbbed in unison 
with mandibular activity at the dining tables, was highly effective; and the 
malaise trap at the corner of the camp, looking like a see-through tent, 
performed adequately. However, dragon operations almost monopolised 
camp operations by day whilst the Barred Owlet claimed much attention 
for a time at night. A hive of activity 


En route to the camp site the lorry was cooperative in adhering to 
sand-ruts at several spots some of which were quite productive. One such 
halt astounded me with a brief glimpse of what appeared to be Anax bang- 
weuluensis, only known from five specimens taken at Lake Bangweulu in 
Zambia. This was later confirmed. 


The keenness shown by all members of the party not only in other, 
perhaps lesser pursuits but also in helping with dragonflies and other 
insects was most encouraging indeed. It was unfortunate that there was 
never enough time to devote to the discussion of insect lore. 4 R C was 
always pulsing with insect life except during the heaviest downpours. 


Our leader John S. L. was ever helpful in all possible ways and even 
when I pestered him unmercifully at times he did not tell me where to get 
off, Peter Steyn and the Falconians were persistent in their dragon pursuits, 
probably paying far less attention to ornithology. They were sometimes 
depressed by my blasé remarks on their finds but every specimen collected 
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had its use for records. I only affected a subdued banshee note of thrill 
when something really intriguing was found in their offerings. Joseph 
paused in his dissections long enough to bring a real-life Anax bangweu- 
luensis caught in a bird mist net, proving that even these contrivances have 
vital uses. I mean, apart from their normal ones. Raphael dashed or waded 
around collecting several interesting species and captured a second speci- 
man of the red Anax resting on a reed on a rainy day. I saw the species on 
several futile occasions. 


Doc. Oram showed fine enthusiasm, in between other activities, wield- 
ing a net. On the very last evening he nobly assisted in the collection and 
later the packing of a notable selection of moths. Brian Marshall brought 
various specimens including the only dragonfly nymphs collected. Graham 
Armstrong was fully occupied in his own busy ways, such as encouraging 
an intractible Land Rover. And the selected students who followed 
Raphael and myself into woodland, pool or swamp helped in a grand 
manner. 


Tt was at first thought that one of the spectacular discoveries was a new 
Trithemis but more intense study has revealed it as the same as T. brydeni 
which I collected in the North of Zambia. A second male, collected by 
Aslin was particularly interesting since it was immature and told me more 
about this rare species, even indicating the colour patterns which must 
adorn the still unknown female. Two other species of dragons will be 
described as new, a Phyllogomphus and a Diplacodes. 1 have collected 
both before but this further material confirmed my suspicion that they were 
new species. There were altogether six new species — records for Botswana, 
including the red Anax and these helped in linking the fauna with that of 
Zambia. Macromia kimminsi, of which two specimens and a fragment 
were found, is only known from a few specimens in equatorial Africa. 


Two females of Pseudagrion fisheri, a species I described from N.W. 
Zambia, also astonished me. Twelve other species of Pseudagrion are 
known now from the Okavango and all belonged to a section of this genus 
which I divided off as Group B. I had believed that Group A had not 
invaded the Okavango but P. fisheri is the exception. One species deserves 
special mention, the tiny Enallagma angolicum for which I have often 
searched in the Okavango. Two males and several females were collected, 
but only with some difficulty. The same applies to the elusive Trithemis 
falconis of which two males, one of them as prey of a larger dragon, and 
some females were found after diligent search. 


All this may seem dull reading. It may be thought that Odonata 
received undue attention. Yet, it has certainly given a better insight into 
our knowledge of the dragons of the Okavango, worthy of a paper devoted 
to their enumeration. Possibly, we may undertake one further trip to add 
data for a Botswana review of these creatures. 
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Mzingwane memories 


The third article in the series written by a neighbour. 


The very wet season we are experiencing this year might be partly 
due to cloud seeding, but even before the invention of aeroplanes and atom 
bombs seventy-five inches have been recorded in the district, People were 
marooned on their farms and mines, for even to ride a horse was out of the 
question in certain sand veld areas. 


The sand veld has a marzipan crust composed of grass roots and 
sediment clay beneath which, in a very wet year, the subsoil sand is similar 
to quick-sand into which you sink quite alarmingly. To take an iron tyred 
wagon along this type of road was to court disaster. This caused the closure 
of mines due to the failure to obtain adequate wood to fire the boilers for 
the steam engines and pumps used then. 


The red soil roads became knee deep in sticky mud or slush, often 
concealing deep pot-holes, In fact I heard tell of one fellow who, spotting 
a hat floating in the road, bent to pick it up and uncovered a head from 
which a cry of help ensued. When trying to help the unfortunate person up 
he was aghast to hear him say “Wait old chap, my feet are stuck in the 
stirrups!” 


My father, taking his mother to Bulawayo, found the Ncema River 
in flood. He stripped, outspanned his horse, swam. across with the animal 
and tethered it; he then swam back, and by plunging up and down holding 
the shafts he was able to pull the light weight trap through to the other 
side. The rivers were not quite so treacherous in those days owing to far 
less immediate run-off due to better vegetation cover and fewer roads 
shedding vast quantities of unimpeded water. 


Around the turn of the century Native Commissioners were asked to 
locate any dam site suitable to supply Bulawayo with water. The then 
Native Commissioner at Mzingwane, a keen bird shot, took his scatter gun 
and a “plank amanzi” (spirit level) down to the Ncema River in search 
of a site. By placing a builder’s level on the barrel of the shot gun reason- 
ably accurate survey shots can be made, This enabled him to declare the 
present site of the Upper Ncema Dam suitable, The double barrelled 
hammer gun was bought from Selous, together with the necessary para- 
phernalia to make cartridges . . . the measuring cup unfortunately I have 
recently lost. 

D.L.R. 
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‘Uncle Tommy”’ 


Early generations of Falcons will remember with pleasure Dr. T. P. 
Fielden, who was closely associated with the School’s music in its begin- 
nings. At that time he was in charge of the Academy of Music in Bulawayo 
and came out to Falcon both to teach, to play at our Sunday services 
and, from time to time, to give memorable recitals in the Walford Davies 
manner. Nor did he need much persuasion to play a game of tennis, and 
on the courts he demonstrated a skill and cunning almost equal to his 
expertise on the keyboard — as many an opponent 50 years his junior 
found to his cost. His piano playing was always a delight, his enthusiasm 
for music infectious, and he brought to his subject a tremendous musical 
experience, coupled with acquaintance of most of the leading musical 
personalities through his long association with the Royal College of Music. 


He is now 91 and lives in Gloucestershire, and he retains a lively interest 
in Falcon, as the following letter we received from him clearly shows: 


“1 had your March number of the ‘Falcon’ this morning, and | 
was glad to see how wonderfully you have built it up. It filled me with 
a feeling of nostalgia, because I did perhaps help your music in a small 
way in those early days. 


I left the Royal College when I reached the age limit of 70. Last 
year, in November, I reached the age of 90, and I had an enormous 
birthday card from Charterhouse School (where he had been Director 
of Music for a number of years) with nearly 300 of the boy’s signa- 
tures and good wishes. Last year I was invited by Sir Keith Faulkner — 
who had been a pupil of mine and is now Director of the Royal 
College of Music (due to retire this term) — to play to the students 
in their Concert Hall, about 500 of them, and I had a splendid and 
cordial reception. I played Chopin’s Study in E. Major, which requires 
strong and flexible hands, and one of the Professors said to me: ‘I 
wish I could play like that’. It cheered me up a lot. 


I still keep it up, and when I can get a chance of tennis I play that 
too, but my son John has my racquet at the moment. I potter around 
and occupy myself, and I have my cold baths, and early morning P.T., 
and walks, just the same!” 


For those who did not know Uncle Tommy it is not difficult to 
capture something of his vitality and enthusiasm from this letter: and all 
would surely wish to join in expressing our admiration and good wishes to 
a Grand Old Man. He will probably resent the second adjective! 
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Future patterns of Sixth Form 


Education 


(The following is a paper given by the Headmaster to a Conference of Heads 
of High Schools and University Staff on “The Functions of the VIth Form” in 
September at the University of Rhodesia.) 


My function is to let you know what we can expect to be happening 
in the VIth Form of the future. 


Now in case you should think that this is a distant prospect, let me 
say two things: first, this is something that may well affect those entering 
the bottom end of our High Schools next January. Secondly, although the 
recommendations of the Butler and Briault Reports may be subject to 
amendment, I am quite sure that something on the lines they have suggested 
is going to happen, and that it will be with us in five or six years from now. 


Before going on, I feel entitled to a disclaimer: I am not an expert on 
these Reports, nor am I their advocate: I can only hope to some extent to 
be their interpreter. 


The recommendations of the Butler and Briault Working Parties were 
roughly as follows: 


The VIth Form curriculum and 18-plus examinations should be at 
two levels. known as Normal (N) and Further (F): 


The 18-plus examinations should be in five subjects, of which three 
should be at Normal Level and two at Further Level. I should make it 
clear at once that this is something quite different from the marriage of 
convenience we have achieved in this country between M and A levels. 
There is no exam. in the Lower VIth year in which the N levels are tucked 
out of the way. All five subjects are taught with equal stress in the Lower 
ViIth year, and the choice of subjects for Further study is deliberately 
delayed until a boy or girl has done one year post O level; 


Each Normal subject should be within the competence of those not 
intending to study it in higher education. It is intended, therefore, to serve 
both those of moderate ability, and also those of good ability whose 
interests lie elsewhere. It is suggested that both categories could and should 
be taught together in their Lower Vith year. The Normal subject should 
require 50 per cent of the time at present occupied by an A level subject: 


The Further subjects should not exceed two, and should require 75 per 
cent of the time at present occupied by an A level subject. Thus if you 
take the present A level subject as one unit, this means that in the Lower 
VIth year the new course will represent 24 units — that is, five N levels; 
and in the Upper VIth year three units, namely two at F level and three 
surviving N levels. 
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The Working Party went on to express what some of you may fecl 
is no more than a pious hope: the N and F levels combined should not 
occupy more than 70 per cent of the Timetable. For those of you who 
are already grappling with the arithmetic of this, let me help you by saying 
that in a normal 35-period week this means that 25 periods will be what 
might be called Majority Time: the other 10 being devoted to what the 
Briault Report calls “a suitable programme of general studies and other 
Minority Time activities”. ie as 


By implication, this means that presumably the N level courses require 
five periods a week in Year 1, and four in Year 2; and the F level courses, 
-in the Upper VIth year, six periods a week. 


In the time available I cannot go into too much detail, and I shall 
omit discussion of the Certificate of Extended Education, which is a course 
designed for the non-academic post O level. But I think it is appropriate 
to this gathering that I should examine more closely how all this is going 
to affect university entrance. 


It should be obvious to all of us that entrance to degree courses is not 
the only concern of the Butler Report. The Working Party’s terms of 
reference were based on three principles: 


1. the desirability of meeting the needs of all VIth Formers, not just 
those going to university, especially in view of the expected increase 
in Vith Form populations: 


No 


the desirability of reducing specialisation and broadening the range 
of Vith Form studies; 


3. the desirability of delaying a pupil’s choice of subjects, especially 
in so far as it affects his career choice, until as late as possible. 


With these principles in mind, the Working Party made the following 
recommendations on entrance to university courses: 


1. the general entrance requirement should be based on all five 
subjects written at N and F levels: 


i) 


Faculty requirements should never demand more than two subjects 
at F level and, what is perhaps more important, not more than 
three named subjects, whether at N or F level. If we take the 
example of a highly specialised faculty such as Engineering, this 
means that the faculty could ask for Maths and Physics at F level. 
and Chemistry at N level — or some similar permutation of these 
three subjects. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, I said at the outset that I was not an advocate 
but an interpreter. But before I sit down I hope you will not mind if for 
a moment I take on the ré‘e of the prophet Jeremiah. 


All too often the honourable purposes of education are unwittingly 
corrupted by greedy university faculties and unscrupulous school teachers. 
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We must assume that universities will continue to enjoy a buyers’ market 
and that university places are going to be competitive for the foreseeable 
future. Indeed, they may become a great deal more so. 


Once the universities begin to abuse the principles of selection; once 
the faculties begin to say: “We shall give preference to those with three 
F levels,” they will set in motion a chain of events in which educational 
principle will be the first casualty. Gone will be the 30 per cent Minority 
Time; gone will be the General Studies; gone will be the liberal approach 
to subjects — especially those subjects “named” by the various faculties. 


It may be possible to devise examinations wherein skilful cramming 
does not bring results, but I have yet to see them. I hope that later today 
we shall hear something about university selection methods. I recognise 
that universities have a very difficult problem in this field: interviewing iS 
helpful but hardly reliable, and no one has yet devised a satisfactory 
intelligence test of the capacities for higher education. It is, therefore, as 
understandable as it is deplorable that, as the Dean of the Medical Faculty 
of a well-known South African University recently wrote to me — and I 
quote: “We never ever see the Headmasters’ reports. Our selection is based 
purely and simply on examination results.” 


I also recognise that we in the schools make matters no easier by 
our eagerness to get our pupils good examination results at the expense 
of a truly liberal education. . 


It would be real tragedy if competition for university places thwarted 
the hopeful idealism of a new-style VIth Form education and made of it 
the same dreary thing in thin disguise. Yet I cannot help but share the 
doubts of the one and only dissentient voice on the Butler/Briault Working 
Parties — that of Sir Alan Richmond — who accepts without reservation 
the principles of their terms of reference, but who has little faith in the 
ability of schools and universities to follow them in their true spirit for 
as long as competition for university places remains. 
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Faleon Old Boys’ Society 


OFFICE BEARERS, 1973 
President: D. E. TURNER, Esq. 


Vice-Presidents: F. BRYCE-HENDRIE, Esq., L. M. DuGMore, Esq., I. G. Jones, Esaq., 


Sir ROBERT TREDGOLD, P.C., K.C.M.G. 


Hon. Vice Presidents: T. A. J. Brarruwaite, Esa., G. C. A. CHupp, Esq., H. H. 
Cote, Esq., ¢.B.E., D. J. Divetr, Esa., H. B. DuGMorE, Esa., H. F. GARDINER, 
Esa., Mr. J. GIBSON, F.R.C.0.G., R. HENwoop, Esq., G. D. MILNe, Esq., H. G. 


Wess, Esq., M. C. WEBBER, Esq. 


Hon. Members: Messrs. W. E. ApLARD, A. G. BROOKER, P. D. Cannon, A. E. 
FLowerpbay, P. N. Forp, H. T. Hayes, D. V. Houvtpinc, D. A. E. Hunt, V. 
Laine, E. J. Marais, G. Monseatr, J. M. RICHARDSON, G. E. Situ, P. R. B. 
Steyn, A. G. Warp, M. S. WOOLLEY. 


The Salisbury Committee: 


Chairman: J. B. HENDRIE, Esq. 

Hon. Treasurer: B. V. GILBERT 

Hon. Secretary: P. R. L. GORDON 

Members: B. Birvey, $. GoopricH, M. HoGcce, D. Wison, J. WimBusH. 


Chairman’s Review, 1973: 


The year has seen changes in the make-up of the Committee and although 
no major developments have taken place, it is hoped that several new ideas now 
under discussion will become reality within the next few months. 


Possibly one of the Society’s most important but most difficult functions is 
keeping old boys in touch with each other, not only through the magazine, but 
also through the more frequent newsletter. For this reason, efforts have been made 
to overhaul our ever-increasing address list. This has been done in conjunction 
with the school itself, but we are still far from complete, and would again ask for 
assistance from Old Boys who are out of touch by writing in and letting us know 
their whereabouts. : . 


All the normal functions have been held with good support from (mainly 
local) Old Boys. The A.G.M. was well attended, and as usual the school, both staff 
and boys, were magnificent hosts over the Old Boys’ Weekend. The Christmas 
party in Salisbury was enjoyed well into the night. 


On the Society's behalf, | would like to thank the Headmaster and staff of 
Falcon College for their strong support of our efforts and at the same time extend 
a welcome to the latest generation of leavers, in the hope that they will soon be 
joining our regular gatherings.” 


ENGAGEMENTS 


LAMOND-HAVALAAR: Hugh Lamond (66) to Yvonne Havalaar, in Durban. 


VAN BEUNINGEN-DUMBELL: Maarten van Beuningen (70) to Janine Dumbell, 
in November, in Cape Town. 


MIDDLETON-LOADES: Tony Middleton (69) and Eva Loades, in Shabani. 
MARRIAGES 


FIELD-SINGLETON: Simon Field (66) to Jocel Singlet i 
eel Ge ee yn Singleton, in the Peterhouse 
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DUGMORE-HALL: Barry Dugmore (62) to Wendy Hall, on 15th December, 1973; 
in Salisbury. 


ARMSTRONG-OWEN: Colin Armstrong (62) to Alison Owen, on 7th July, 1973, 
in Salisbury. 


LAMB-THOMPSON: John Lamb (65) to Beryllyn Thompson, on 21st April, 1973, 
in Bulawayo. 

REDMAN-ROSE: Anthony Redman (65) to Penny Rose, in Johannesburg, in March, 
1972. 


KENNEDY-WITHNELL: John Kennedy (65) to Susanna Withnell, in Wales on 
28th April, 1973. 


CHALLISS-DAWSON: Robert Challiss (60) to Rose Dawson, in Salisbury on 30th 
June, 1973. 


MITCHELL-WILLINGALE: Quentin Mitchell (69) to Virginia Willingale, in Bin- 
dura on 18th August, 1973. 


SEFTELL~BOACHER: Colin Seftel (69) to Elizabeth Boacher, in Lusaka in 
January, 1973. 


HOWAT-FULLARD: Jon Howat (64) to Arline Fullard, at the Cape in December. 


BIRTHS 


CANTER: To Paul (62) and Cheryl, a son in November, 1973 in Bulawayo. 
HAY: To Nick (62) and Pat, a son on 29th December, 1973, in Salisbury. 


ROSEVEARE: To Robert (64) and his wife, a son on 6th June, 1973, in New 
Zealand. 


TANSER: To Tim (62) and Diana, a daughter in Salisbury in December, 1973. 
HENDRIE: To John (62) and Barbara, a son, in Salisbury on 9th May, 1973. 
MILNE: To Don (60) and Jenny, a son, in Umtali on 15th December, 1973. 


RHODESIA, ZAMBIA and MALAWI 


After nearly six years as F.O.B.S. Chairman, DEREK WILSON (60) has had to step 
down because of the pressure of work and other commitments. He is the produc- 
tion manager of Food Corporation, and his brother GEOFF (56) is the managing 
director. Derek’s successor as Chairman is JOHN HENDRIE (62), who has 
settled in Salisbury after completing his M.B.A. at U.C.T. and is now working 
for Rhodesia Oxygen. 


As usual, the A.G.M. of the Society, held in Salisbury in July, provided a good deal 
of news of Old Falcons. Among those present were PETER (61) and MARCUS 
(62) GORDON. Peter is practising as a chiropractor in Salisbury, and has 
heavy commitments to the territorials: he actually seems to enjoy it, tool! 
Marcus is now working for I.C.I. in Salisbury, and is doing very well in a 
part-time B.Comm. degree through UNISA. The third Gordon, CUBE, has 
recently moved to Durban with his family. 


IAN HELBY (60) is now Assistant Manager of a Salisbury bank: requests for over- 
drafts will be treated strictly on their merits! His cousin, QUENTIN SKEEN 
(58) is now Resident Magistrate at Mtoko. DIGBY WELLS, (68) having qualified 
in Agriculture at Natal University, is now with the D.R.S.S. in Salisbury. His 
brother, BRUCE WELLS (69) completed his veterinary course at Edinburgh 
University in 1972, and is now practising in Rusape. Another set of brothers of 
whom we hear news are the LE PATOURELS. LAWRENCE (58) and COLIN 
(60) are both farming near Beatrice, while CLIVE (62) is a tobacco buyer in 
Salisbury. 
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Two Falcons are working for Shell in Salisbury: JEREMY MUSSON (59) is back 
there after a year with Royal Dutch Shell in London, and GARTH ELLIS (69) 
is on the marketing side. ANTHONY HAMBLY (60), after a long spell teaching 
at Churchill, is now going to Jameson High School, Gatooma, as a Housemaster. 


A. recent arrival from the U.K. is SHAUN CULLEN (55) who is running Landscape 
Nurseries in Salisbury. Prior to his return, Shaun worked for Gerald Durrell on 
his animal sanctuary in Jersey. j 


The regular Army includes among its ranks JOHN LAMB (65) who is a Lieutenant 
in the R.A.R., and, we believe, ANDREW LAING. DAVID HARRISON (58), 
however, has returned to civvy street, and is working for 3M in Salisbury... The 
National Service intakes seem to be full of Falcons: ISSY BLOCH (72) looks 
remarkably slim now, and DOUG FINGLAND (72) is in the same intake... 
Another part-time soldier is DAVID HEATHCOTE (69) who is doing his stint 
after a very successful career at Gwebi, where he gained a first-class diploma. 
IAN BISHOP (61) is with Rhodesian Industrial Holdings, but recently had a 
holiday at Kariba at the army's request. 


Both working at Lever Brothers in Salisbury are QUENTIN MITCHELL (63) and 
STEVE GOODRICH (63), who is now a marketing manager. Newly. elected 
onto the F.O.B.S. committee is MIKE HOGGE (68) who is working for Anglo- 
American in Salisbury, and playing cricket for the Sports Club. 


Accountants that we have heard of are NIGEL LAING (65) who is back from the 
U.K. and is working for Deloittes, aad ANTHONY DARBY (71) who is doing 
his articles. PATRICK MAVROS (71) has been uncharacteristically silent for 
some time, but there is a story that he is working for Lobel's as a manager. 


The B.S.A.P. continues to rely on IAIN LAING (58) who is member-in-charge, 
Essexvale, MALCOLM WINTER (60) at Shabani, and DIGBY POCOCK (58) 
who now has three sons and is in the C.I.D. in Salisbury. 


A recent proud father is JOHN WIMBUSH (60) who is with the Ministry of Works 
in Salisbury and has recently built a new house in Mount Pleasant. The 
GILBERT twins are now both in Salisbury once more: BRIAN (61) has 
returned from his spell in Johannesburg, and KEYTH (61) is back from England, 
this time for good. 


The farming community shows few changes since last year: IAN CARNEGIE (58) 
is on his own farm near Mangula, RICHARD (57) and ROGER (60) 
WHITTALL are helping to run the family ranch in the Lowveld. NED HEN- 
WOOD (57) is farming near Umvuma, and MIKE THORBURN (58) is not far 
away. ALISTAIR COULSON (67) is running the family ranch near Balla Balla, 
while his brother STUART (69) having completed his degree in Agricultural 
Engineering at Natal, is now lecturing at Chibero Agricultural College. PIP 
LONGDEN (63) fas returned from Malawi to grow grapes on the family farm 
near Falcon. The current generation of Falcon boys are greedily anticipating 
a bumper crop from Pip’s vines, which makes him rather apprehensive. 


JAN NESBITT (61) is managing the family hotel in Bulawayo, and is now vice- 
Chairman of the Rhodesian Hoteliers’ Association. 


PETER STRINGFELLOW (70) is currently working for Rhodesian Alloys in Gwelo, 
and is doing an engineering course at the same time. 


At the University of Rhodesia are MALCOLM HAYES (70) who has just completed 
his third year of medicine, after spending an extra year obtaining a Ist Class 
B.Sc. He was awarded the Medal for Anatomy at the University prize-giving 
recently. His tastes in extra-mural activities are certainly catholic — when he is 
not playing water-polo for the University he plays the flute in the Salisbury 
Municipal Orchestra. Malcolm’s brother, ST. CLAIR HAYES (72) starts the 
B.Sc. Agriculture course in 1974, after spending a year as a farm assistant in 
the Bindura area. 
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GAVIN HUNT (70) is working for the Reserve Bank while he completes his Law 
degree part time: he is much involved in drama in Salisbury, and had a major 
part in the University's production of “Waiting for Godot’, which won the 
Rhodesian Drama Festival competition in 1973. 


ADRIAN LOMBARD (71) has successfully completed his third year medicine, 
and has earned a certain amount of notoriety on the U.R. campus for. the flock 


of birds (feathered) which he keeps in his room in residence. 


MARTIN BASHALL and JEREMY SANFORD (both 72) have just completed their 
first year in the Law Faculty. Bashall is playing cricket and hockey for the 
University, while Sanford is in the U20 rugby team, in the company of PETER 
AYLWARD (72) who is doing a degree in Zoology. JOHN McINTYRE (70) is 
working in a Salisbury bank while doing a part-time law degree at U.R. 


Farming in the Lowveld are ANDY STEWART (68) and CHRIS HALLAMORE 
(63), who has just taken over a settler farm there. 


JOHN “Tich” KENNEDY (65) has recently got married, and is still reporting for 
the “Rhodesia Herald”. He keeps promising to write an article for “The Falcon”, 
hut other deadlines seem to be more demanding! 


MIKE LAING (58) is living in Greendale, and is with Meteorological Services. TIM 

-.- JOHNSON (63) is married, and working with the family firm in Salisbury, 
while RICHARD SMITH (57) is a vet. with a practice in Mount Pleasant. TIM 
ELLIOTT (68) is doing the Hotel management course in Salisbury, as is G. 
SHEEN (70). JAMES LOWRY (63) is farming near Mrewa. DUNCAN HALE 
(60) has been appointed to a lectureship in the department of Agriculture in 
the University of Rhodesia, and is nearing completion of his Ph.D. We hear 
that he now has three children. DAVID LONG (69) continues to divide his 
time between a part-time law degree and teaching at St. John’s Prep. School. 
ANDREW McKERACHER (70) has completed his second year Law at U.R. 
It appears that much of his energies are devoted to crashing cars — fortunately 
without serious results. 


An unconfirmed report of the JAMIESON brothers, who are both doctors, is that 
STUART (63) is at Mpilo hospital, in Bulawayo, while CHRIS (64) is at Harari. 
PAUL CANTER (64) is also at Mpilo, as is J. C. MILLER (66) who married 
recently. ROB HALSTED (69) and DUNCAN FLEMING (58) are both working 
for their respective family firms in Bulawayo. 


Two Falcons currently at Gwebi are MATTHEW BROOKS (69) and JOHN SOLE 
(70), both of whom play water-polo among other occupations. 


RICHARD KEAY (70) has successfully completed his Higher National Diploma 
in Hotel and Catering Administration. He has been studying for the past three 
years at the Oxford Polytechnic, and is now doing his one year’s National 
Service prior to entering the_hotel industry. Another recent arrival back in 
Rhodesia is RICHARD CALDER (66) who has left the R.A.F. and is now 
working for a firm of accountants in Salisbury. 


We do not seem to hear much of Falcons living in Zambia — this omission could 
be rectified in future years if old boys would let ROGER DRAKE (72) know 
of their news, as he is F.O.B.S. representative in Zambia. Roger has completed 
his second year pre-medical at the University of Zambia and he starts his course 
at the University Teaching Hospital in mid-1974. Others we know of are ALAN 
WATSON (72), who is with a firm of accountants in Lusaka, DAVID SEFTEL 
(69) who is an engineer on the mine at Chingola and DAVID LAMB (66) who 
is with Dunlop’s somewhere in Zambia. 


RICHARD HARRIS (64) was seen with his wife and baby son at Colin Armstrong’s 
wedding (q.v.). Richard is working for A.A. Mines in Bulawayo and is playing 
first league rugby. TIM TANSER (62) has now qualified as an attorney and has 
moved into a new house to celebrate. 
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JANE TAYLOR (70) has recently qualified as an S.R.N. at Bulawayo Central 
Hospital. Her sister, PRU (72), has been working as a commercial artist in 
Bulawayo and plans a trip to the U.K. 


“BUSH” HOLDSWORTH (64) is now Depot Manager for Clan Transport in Salis- 
bury: he is married with one child, and still plays regular rugby. Before being 
transferred back to Rhodesia, Bush went on tour to Kenya with the Malawi 
rugby XV. “Bush” suggests that it is time the Old Boys took on the College 
Ist. XV. Any volunteers? Perhaps Peter Gordon should be in attendance to 
straighten out the old crocks after the match. 


R. A. SPROWSON (70) is in the second year of his Town Planning diploma at 
Salisbury Polytechnic. 


IAN MIDDLETON (68) who was stationed at Mana Pools Game reserve with the 
Dept. of National Parks and Wildlife, has recently been transferred to Gona re 
Zhou Game Reserve. It is very remote, but lan reports that the fishing is good! 


TRANSVAAL and WITS UNIVERSITY 


ROBIN FILER (62) has recently taken over the managership of a garage in Johannes- 
burg, near the Old Johannians Club. Two directors of this group of garages 
have sons currently at Falcon. Robin writes of GUY WINCHESTER-GOULD 
(65) who divides his time between buying, renovating and re-selling houses and 
working at his own publishing business. TERENCE BATE (60) has gone horse- 
mad: he is building stables on his property near Kyalami, and has a horse- 
transport business as well. 


VIV THOMAS (64) is running a Datsun dealership in Potchefstroom, and does a 
good deal of saloon-car racing (on race tracks!) 


MARTIN HALL (59) is with I.B.M. in Johannesburg, and has recently completed 
a major do-it-yourself job on his house. STUART COMLINE (67) is a geologist, 
working somewhere in South-West Africa. 


MARK ELLIOTT (71) is at Wits, where he has just completed his first year B.;Comm. 
He has managed to get into residence in 1974. DAVE STEDMAN (65) is 
doing a B.Sc. at Wits, preparatory to going teaching, he says. MICHAEL 
SNAITH (60) is the Marketing Manager of a Swiss drug firm in Johannesburg. 
He is reported to be undertaking an M.B.A. in 1974, and then his firm is sending 
him for an extended spell to U.S.A. and Switzerland. He has three children now. 
ANTHONY REDMAN (65) married recently and is working as a research 
chemist in Johannesburg. 


Two other Falcon businessmen on the Rand are DOUG JOHNSTONE (63) who, 
after completing his M.B.A., is now with Gillette's at Springs, and TAN 
WHITE (57) who is with a plastics firm in Johannesburg. 


Another recently qualified M.B.A. is JOHN FLETCHER (65), who has returned 
from a long holiday overseas with his wife, Diana, and has joined a packaging 
firm in Johannesburg. 


A. P. JOHNSON (60) was in Rhodesia at Christmastime — he is living near Johannes- 
burg and has his own geochemical consultancy practice. 


Three mining engineers at Wits are MARK STURGEON (69), ROB GUEST (70) 
and JAN PIENAAR (70). The latter has just completed his second year, and the 
other two their third years. 
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U.C.T., RHODES and CAPE PROVINCE 


From U.C.T. comes a very comprehensive report from CLIVE LEVY (71). He 
himself has just completed the second year of his B.Bus. Sci. degree, along with 
PAUL SEFTEL (71): they are both in Driekoppen residence. A first-year student 
on the same course in 1973 was MICHAEL ROSS (72), who has been playing 
some good hockey. 


PETER KILLICK (72) is doing a B. Comm., and is sharing a house with his brother, 
DAVID (71), who is going into his third year B.Sc., and is doing a good deal of 
caving and potholing around S. Africa, apparently. 


KENYON STIRLING (72) and MARK REVILL (68) are in their first and second 
years respectively of the B.A. course, while RORY DOWNEY (67) has completed 
his second year B. Soc. Sci., and is playing hockey for the University 2nd team. 
Rory recently led and organised a U.C.T. hockey side on a tour of Rhodesia 
which was apparently a great success socially, at least. 


Among those doing a B.Sc. are PAUL CROSLAND (72) who is in Driekoppen 
residence, and plays some rugby and water-polo, PETER WAKELYN (69) and 
MICHAEL SALEM (69) Mike unfortunately had a serious motor accident 
on his way back to Rhodesia for the mid-year vac., but is now back on his 
feet and out of hospital. There appears to be some confusion over KEN 
PALMER’S (64) course, but there is no doubt that he is playing very good 
hockey for the U.C.T. Ist. XI and for Western Province. His brother ROD 
PALMER (66) has completed his Architecture degree, is captain of U.C.T. 
hockey team and his wife is expecting their first child before long. 


Medical students CHARLIE MILLER (72) and “TICH” WALKER (70) both find 
time for other activities: Charlie is working for one of the student newspapers, 
and “Tich” was Integration Officer on the House Committee of Smuts Hall until 
he moved out of Residence recently. ANDERS CHRISTENSEN and MILES 
DIVETT (both 72) are enjoying the engineering course, and keep themselves 
occupied with swimming and hockey respectively. Both are in residence. 
MICHAEL CANT (71) is another Ist. team hockey player, and he too has 
played for Western Province this season. He has just completed his second year 
of Architecture. 


DAVID HENDRIE (68) is now on the part-time section of his Building Science 
degree, which he is finding demanding, but as enjoyable as ever. 


FRED GOLDSTEIN (60) finds time to lecture on Computer Science at U.C.T. 
between matches for the Western Province cricket team: he has had a very 
successful season, but had the decency to make a modest total against Rhodesia 
at Newlauds. 


WARWICK LEVY (68) is a representative for a furniture company with the unlikely 
name of “Rosydoze” in Cape Town. It is not true that he sleeps on the job, 
though. 


JOHN GRAYLING (62), is, according to reports, “the same as ever’ — whatever 
that might mean. He is working for S.A. Breweries, and is apparently engaged. 
GILBERT COTTRELL (62) occupies a splendid penthouse in Clifton, with his 
wife. He is a management consultant. PETER CARROLL (71) is now working in 
a bank in Cape Town saving money for a trip overseas. M. MCCLENNAN (69) 
is a trainee manager with Garlick’s, while SIMON HARRIS (62) is an account- 
ant on the staff of rival Truworth’s. 


“Rhodesian visitors to East London this year will have a home-from-home surprise. 
A Rhodesian pop group, The Crystal Legend, which is now well on its way to 
the top, is playing there till the end of December. The Crystal Legend made a 
name for itself in Salisbury, and at the beginning of the year took off for a 
tour of S. Africa, and has accepted a three-month contract with the Kennaway 
Hotel in East London.” (Sunday Mail, 30/9/73). Accompanying the article 
was a picture of the group, which includes BRIAN PEACEFULL (66) and 
a very shaggy FRANK LEVY (66). 
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NEVILLE ARMSTRONG (67) was best man at brother Colin’s wedding in Salis- 
bury (q.v.). Neville is now doing accountancy articles in Cape Town, having 
successfully completed his degree. 


ROBERT PRENTICE (69) writes to give a report on Falcons at Rhodes University: 
Robert himself has completed his final year B. Comm. and was a sub-warden 
of his residence. He intends to go to the U.K. in 1974 to study to become a 
lawyer. 


Two recent arrivals at Rhodes are PAUL MAARSCHALK (72) and IAN COR- 
BRIDGE (72). Both are doing B.A.s, majoring in History and Physical Educa- 
tion respectively, and they are both involved in the activities of the Student 
Christian Association on campus. Corbridge is playing good squash and hockey. 
Another leading light in the squash world is JOHN ROBERTS (69) who is in 
his final year B. Econ., and is a student counsellor in Jan Smuts House. John 
was selected to play squash for Eastern Province ‘“B” in the inter-provincial 
championships. He intends to go overseas in 1974 to do a Graduate Personnel 
Course in Cardiff. 


TONY MOLLER (71) and JOHN WRIGHT (72) have both just completed their 
first year in the B.A. course. John intends to follow up with a LIB. in due 
course. 


ALAN BENT (68) has been playing a good deal of rugby and water-polo for Rhodes, 
but is nevertheless expected to graduate safely as a B.Comm. at the end of 1973. 


The ARNOLD brothers, DOUG (70) and MIKE (69) are both approaching the 
end of their days at Rhodes. Both play water-polo for the University team, and 
Doug is an active member of the Technical Staff Association. CHRIS VON 
MALTZAHN (68) continues with his B.Sc., and plays Ist. team squash. He 
has a very smart car and a girl friend to go with it, and apparently the three of 
them are inseparable! 


ROBIN CLARK (70) exhibited at the Rhodes Art Exhibition last year, while 
MARTIN RUSHMERE (65) is the oldest Falcon at Rhodes, but still finds 
the energy to compete for the Athletics Club. PAUL OLIVER (69) is doing a 
degree in Philosophy. 


NATAL 


COLIN VAN JAARSVELDT (62) and ROLAND HEUFF (60) are both working 
for Dunlop's in Durban. Colin is the Personal Assistant to the Director of Tyre 
operations, and his wife teaches at a girls’ school in Westville. LAN REDMAN 
(65) is due to be a proud father before long: he is now living at Westville, and 
has left Lever Brothers to join the Lion Match Co. CALEB SMALL (65) and 
NORMAN MINCHUK (67) are both doing accountancy articles in Durban. 
Norman completed his B.Comm. at the end of 1972. ROY BARRETT is 
in insurance in Durban, while BARRY HOPKING who now has two children, 
is living in Dundee. 


GEOFFREY PEGRAM (57) is back home in Durban, lecturing at Natal University. 
He obtained his Ph.D. in Mathematics at Lancaster University in 1972. LAN 
FLETCHER (67) continues to do research work in the Chemistry Department 

~at Natal University, but he and his wife Judy leave for an extended walkabout 
in Australia early in 1974. 


PAUL KENNAN (69) must be pretty sunburnt by now: he is still life-saving on 
Durban beach: however, he goes to Teacher Training College early in 1974. 


“Tam with Hill Samuel in Durban,” writes ALISTAIR ANNFIELD (63), “thoroughly 
enjoying the problems and challenges we are faced with. I joined shortly before 
the merger -with Slater, Walker was called off: surely news can’t travel that 
quickly!” Alistair had recently run into COLIN McCLELAND (67) who is Night 
Editor of the “Natal Mercury’. 
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COURTENEY REGESTER (70) is in his second year B. Comm. at Natal University 
in Durban: in the same year is CHARLES SUMMERS (70). These two, together 
with IAN KELLY (71) entered the Durban Bay Race in a vessel of dubious 
seaworthiness consisting of two bed-frames and four 44-gallon drums. Regester 
talks of running in the Comrades Marathon if he survives his sea-going exper- 
iences. GRAHAM HUNT (70) has completed a B.L. degree to complement the 
B. Econ. which he already has. : 


GUY ELLIS and GRUNDY (both 72) have both completed their first year B. Comm. 
at Pietermaritzburg, while JOHN WOODNUTT (70) has just written his finals 
in the same faculty. MILES JOHNSON (64) is returning to Maritzburg in 1974 
to do his final year B.Sc. Agriculture. CHRISJAAN VAN WYK (66) is now 
practising as a vet. in Port Shepstone. He was married recently. 


Two recent graduates from the Agriculture faculty are NIGEL WORTHINGTON 
(69) and MICHAEL BOAST (69). Nigel was president of William O’Brien 
Residence in 1973, and he now plans to work for the Rhodesian government 
for a while. Mike was married in February, 1973, and he will be working on 
a sugar farm in Natal. Nigel’s brother, MICHAEL WORTHINGTON (72) has 
completed his first year B.Sc. Agric., and is on the Squash committee. 


JIM MOUBRAY (69) has completed his chemistry degree, and plans to do a teaching 
diploma at the University of Rhodesia in 1974. 


ALISTAIR HYATT (71) and MARK HODGES (71) have both finished their first 
year in B. Comm. and B.A, respectively. Alistair had hoped to get a job as 
an announcer on L.M. Radio, but this unfortunately fell through. 


PAUL BRADBURY (67), after completing his civil engineering degree in 1972 at 
Durban, left some months ago for an extended working holiday in Europe. 


R. N. LINDSAY-REA (67) is believed to be working in Durban and doing a part- 
time B. Comm. 


U.K., EUROPE and SOUTH AMERICA 


Anyone who reads the “Sunday Express” will be familiar with GRAHAM LORD’S 
(60) book page, which is often entertaining. ANT ROOT (66) is in Surrey, doing 
a course in Estate Management, while GORDON MACRAE (72) is doing a 
B.A. (Economics) at Wolverhampton Polytechnic. 


ANDREW MONCRIEFF (61) is an investment consultant in London, and writes 
rather scathingly of life in England. BILL IMPEY (56) is the Registrar of the 
Oxford School of Management: he is married, and has two children. MICHAEL 
GOOD (69) is now in his final year of the B.A. degree at Trinity College, 
Dublin. SPIROS ENOTIADES (71) is reported to be doing a Business Manage- 
ment course in Switzerland and making the most of the ski-ing. 


Two doctors-in-the-making are NICHOLAS MORLEY-SMITH (70) who is in his 
fourth year at St. Mary’s Hospital, and M. De La HUNT (70) who has passed 
his second M.B., and was in Rhodesia on holiday recently. 


JAMES and CHARLES HUDLESTON are both doing accountancy articles in 
London. James was recently selected to sail for Great Britain. MICHAEL 
GUTMAN (59) is still with I.B.M., but has been transferred back from Johannes- 
burg to London. He and his wife were at the Old Boys’ weekend at Falcon last 
year. Pes WARD is now living in Madeira — a very pleasant existence 
we gather. ' ; ' 
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ALAN REDFERN (66) has qualified as a vet, and is now working in Blackpool: 
he plans to travel the world for a while before returning to Southern Africa. 
STEVE ELLIOTT (69) is working for the Marley Tile organisation in London. 
We gather that DAVID LAWRENCE (66) has left Africa, and is now working 
for an engineering firm in Italy — nothing else known. ALAN HENDRIE (68) 
has completed his Engineering degree at Edinburgh University: his future plans 
are not known. 


ALAN COOTE (62) was on holiday recently with his wife and daughter. He is a 
lecturer in a Teachers’ Training College in Cardiff. MIKE COHLER (70) has 
been awarded a Ist. Class Hons. B.Sc., at London University, and is now under- 
taking a Ph.D. in Atomic Physics. He recently married Joy Allweiss. JOE 
WHALEY (69) has recently started a degree in agriculture at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. He is an enthusiastic private pilot. BRUCE CURIE (59) is reported to 
be living in Kent, but nothing more is known of him than that. 


NIGEL PEGRAM (58) is still doing a good deal of T.V. work in the U.K.: we 
hear that he is particularly well-known for his part in a popular children’s 
programme. He has recently moved to a new home in Kingston-on-Thames. 


DAVE CLARK (65) is an investment analyst with Charter Consolidated in London. 


ROBERT JACKSON (64) is now political secretary to a British Cabinet Minister, 
and he is on the Conservative party’s Parliamentary candidates list. He was the 
subject of a long article in the “Rhodesia Herald” in October, in which he gave 
his prognostication on the future of Rhodesia, To quote from the interview — 
“Political secretaries are a relatively new invention in British politics: their job 
is to make civil servants more aware of the party line and at the same time 
increase party awareness of what civil servants are thinking.” (It sounds to me 
as though he is a commissar!) 


IAN GRAY (66) is working for a bank in London, and JOHN PARSONSON (65) 
is doing a degree in speech and drama at an English University. 


NEILL RUSSELL-SMITH (71) is doing a degree in Textile Marketing at Leeds 
Oniversity. 


NICK FINNERON (67) is working for Avon Cosmetics in London and has joined 
the Honourable Artillery Company Territorial regiment. He claims that his 
spell in the Cadet Corps at Falcon has proved useful. 


TIM SPOTSWOOD (67) completed his B. Vet. Sci. degree in South Africa at the 
end of 1972: in his final year he got top marks for Surgery and was awarded 
prizes for Pathology and Infectious Diseases. He was then accepted as an intern 
at the Western College of Veterinary Medicine in the University of Saskat- 
chewan, in Canada. After spending his year there, which will include some 
teaching on his part, Tim has tentative plans to go to England, and perhaps 
do a further qualification there. MICHAEL BLACKETT (62) visited Falcon 
during the year with his American wife, and he seems settled for good in the 
U.S.A, At present, he is living near Philadelphia and working for a plastics firm. 


A number of Falcons are working in and around London: ROB WILSON (67) has 
moved from Malvern and is now living in Bournemouth, It is not known if he 
is still with the Ministry of Defence. ANT ROOT (67) is studying for his Mem- 
bership of the Chartered Institute of Surveyors and living in Surrey, while 
J. B. MATTHEWS (67) is in real estate in London after two years living on 
the Continent, where he worked for a travel firm. 


P. KEATLEY (67) is Sales Manager for Barlow’s in London, and A. P. LINCK (67) 
is doing accountancy articles with a firm in the City. 


G. K. PEDDER (68) has completed his cadetship as a marine engineer with the 
Blue Star Line, and is now serving aboard a ship of their fleet. When last heard 
of, he was in Cape Town loading cargo for the Far East. ‘ 
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AUSTRALASIA, THE EAST and SOUTH AMERICA 


It would be absurd to start a new section in this report for the Antarctic for PAT- 
RICK CONDY (69) so at the risk of geographical inaccuracy he is included here. 
After graduating with a B.Sc. in Animal Science from Natal University, Patrick 
went to the University of Rhodesia, where he did a M.Sc. in Tropical Ecology 
in 1972. In 1973 he was selected from among a large field of applicants for the 
research project of the Mammal Research Institute of Pretoria University. This 
involves spending three years at Marian Island in the Antarctic carrying out 
studies on seals and killer whales as part of a 12-nation project. 


BARRY WILSON (61) is in Hong Kong with the Pfizer chemical group. This, he 
says, is a great improvement on Bombay, his last posting. However, he doesn’t 


have much time to enjoy his new surroundings — last year alone he travelled 
200 000 miles on business. He and his wife have recently adopted a baby 
girl. 


KIT CUMINGS (59) is with the Police in Hong Kong: unconfirmed reports state 
that he is Head of the Drug Squad there. 


Far enough East to be included in this category is ROY ASHBY (59), who is living 
with his wife and family on the Seychelles, and visited Falcon during 1973. 
Although life is pleasant enough there, he says that one should not imagine it 
to be quite the paradise on earth that the photographs and travel brochures 
would suggest. 


ROBERT ROSEVEARE (64) is teaching at Christ's College, Christchurch, New 
Zealand, and is a comparatively new father (q.v.). 


LEWIS ANNFIELD (63) is married, and working for N.C.R. in Melbourne on the 
computer side. 


LORNE CAMPBELL (72) who moved to New Zealand with his family after leaving 
Falcon, is now at the University of Auckland where he has completed his first 
year B.A. majoring in History. He is playing hockey for the University. Although 
he is enjoying his course, he finds New Zealand universities lacking in com- 
munity spirit. Vacation jobs provide some variety in his life, though — he has 
had jobs as a barman and, more recently, as a hospital orderly. His brother, 
EWEN (72), has recently completed his schooling at King’s College, Auckland, 
where he played for the Ist. XI hockey and cricket. 


TIM FINNERON (68) has recently been posted with his R.A.F. helicopter squadron 
to Hong Kong, which he is enjoying very much. He is a pilot officer flying 
helicopters. 


BRIAN DARLING (68) writes from South America: “I worked in Tierra del Fuego 
till March, 1973, and then spent some time in Salvador, in Brazil. This is a 
large city on the Atlantic coast — very lively and attractive. It used to he the 
main port of Brazil and all the slaves were imported through there. As a result, 
there is a lot of voodoo and black magic in the local folk lore. In July, I was 
transferred north to Arajacu, a town about the size of Bulawayo with good shops, 
fine beaches and some memorable night-clubs. However, I see little of this, for 
we have two offshore oil-rigs to service, and one spends quite a bit of time 
offshore. The rigs remind me of school a bit — small, all-male alcohol-free 
communities! The crew is mainly Americans from Louisiana, and I reckon 1 
understand Portuguese better than the ‘English’ they speak!” 


Old Boys who were at Falcon between 1961 and 1964 will 


be sorry to learn of the death in February, 1973, of Sister 
Norah Leonard, after a prolonged spell of ill health. 
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D. A. E. HUNT is Head of the English Department at Wrekin College, in Shrop- 
shire. He and his family are enjoying life there, and he is busy producing plays 
— most recently “Oedipus Rex” in masks in an open-air production. 


P. D. CANNON is a Housemaster at Hilton, and was up in Rhodesia on holiday 
earlier in the year. He and his wife, Wendy, now have two sons. 


W. H. FLETCHER is the Librarian for the Commonwealth Council for Educational 
Administration: his address is: 22, Garibaldi St., Armidale, N.S.W., Australia, 
and he writes — “... please put my name and address in the magazine and state 
that I shall be glad to help any Falcons who might be in this area or who are 
thinking of going to Australia and would like information before leaving Africa.” 


P. N. FORD who writes — “Since my return from overseas leave, I have been 
transferred from the Ministry of Internal Affairs to the Ministry of Local 
Government, where I hold a head office appointment in Salisbury.’ He also has 
news of D. STEVENS who is teaching at Bryanston, and who during Peter's 
visit, “scored a splendid 50 for the Dorset Rangers against the school Old Boys’ 


XI’, 
A. G. WARD is teaching at Oriel Boys’ School in Salisbury and is enjoying the bright 
lights of city life. 


P. STEYN is living in Bulawayo and working full time on his ornithological interests. 
His son, Andrew, is now at Falcon. 


W. A. LABUSCHAGNE is Senior Assistant Master at Pinetown High School in 
Natal. 


C. R. GALLOWAY spent some time teaching at a prep. school on his return to the 
U.K., and is now doing a teaching diploma at Christchurch, Oxford. 
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